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,, might eventually enter the war against the Allies, he 
would certainly have found no single listener to 
believe him—unless it had been someone as_ perversely 
and ill-informedly pessimistic as himself. Yet that is the 
event which all Europe has been half-expecting for the 
past week or two. It has been only half-expected 
because it is still almost impossible to believe that 
any nation could adopt so suicidal a policy for no 
better reason than to revenge a series of slights or 
satisfy the purely personal predilections of the repre- 
sentative of a mushroom dynasty. The plain facts 
are all on the side of the incredulous. It is incon- 
ceivable that Greece should have anything to gain on 
balance from a victory of the Central Powers. Such 
ambitions as she has can none of them be satisfied at 
the expense of Germany’s enemies. There is nothing 
even of her late ally Serbia’s territory that she has 
coveted. If she has any “ natural’’ enemies they are 
Bulgaria and Turkey. With Italy too, it is true, she 
has certain disputes, but they are not disputes that 
could ever be settled in her favour by a Germano- 
Bulgaro-Turkish victory. As for her present differences 
with the Entente as a whole, they are obviously as 
temporary as the war. The most convinced Germano- 
phil in Athens knows that they represent no per- 
manent conflict of interests and imply no threat to 
Greek independence. 


L anyone had suggested a year ago that Greece 


ok * * 


Yet, strong as is this a priori case against Greek 
intervention, we have at last been forced to accept its 





possibility. The proceedings of the Greek Government 
can bear no other interpretation. It is plainly willing 
to help Germany and Bulgaria just as far as it dares. 
Greek guns have been turned against the Allies on the 
Struma and there have been no protests from Athens. 
The appearance of Mackensen or von Falkenhayn before 
Monastir with two or three German divisions would 
probably be enough to turn the scale and induce the 
Greek Government to take the plunge—so at least the 
Allies are bound by all the appearances to believe. 
To occupy Athens would be a comparatively simple 
operation for the Allied military and naval forces, so 
simple, indeed, that the city would almost certainly 
not be seriously defended; but that in itself would be 
no fatal blow, and the Greek calculation would probably 
be that, with Mackensen striking from the north and 
the Greek army threatening his communications from 
the south-west, General Sarrail would have little time 
or inclination to undertake fresh responsibilities by a 
landing in force at the Pireus. 


» * * 


But the more one considers such a situation the more 
improbable it becomes. That it has been seriously 
imagined at all is only due to a certain rather sinister 
sequence of events—the temporary disappearance of 
von Falkenhayn’s name from the German communiqués, 
the sensational report of his visit to King Constantine 
(by submarine or aeroplane), the obvious procrastina- 
tions of the Greek Government, and the simultaneous 
slackening of the German offensive in Rumania. But 
these events, or alleged events, are, to say the least, 
capable of other interpretations. The holding of the 
Germans, for instance, in front of the Sereth line— 
which a fortnight ago they were expected to turn 
without much difficulty—may easily be due either to the 
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descent of severe winter conditions or to the steady 
growth, which we know to be taking place, of the 
Russian forces in that region. The fact that the 
Russians have been able to take the offensive, and 
that successfully, supports this hypothesis. As for 
Falkenhayn’s visit to Athens, if it really took place, it 
is much less likely that its purpose was to beg Greek 
assistance than that it was to apologise for the impossi- 
bility of despatching German legions so far south at 
this date, and to urge King Constantine to maintain 
a show of resistance and occupy the attention of the 
Allies for as long as possible. But admittedly no 
speculation is safe, and all these uncertainties are 
merely so many fresh reasons why the Allies should 
take the strongest and most prompt measures possible 
to enforce their demands and clear up the situation. 
And we have no reason to doubt that they are doing so. 


bod * aK 


Of all the official documents connected with the 
recent exchange of views on the subject of peace, the 
reply of the Allies to President Wilson easily takes 
first place. It is as frank and full a statement of the 
aims of the Entente as the President can have wished 
for, and its literary form—a far from unimportant 
matter—was entirely adequate. When the Allied reply 
to Germany was published there were probably few 
people, amongst those who use their pens, who did not feel 
that they could easily have improved upon it. Not so 
with the reply to America ; it is straightforward, concise 
and convincing, and it lays the main emphasis where it 
ought to be laid, where it was laid in August, 1914, 
namely, on the protection and liberation of the small 
nationalities of Europe. Nor will any unbiassed neutral 
doubt that this emphasis is sincere, for the purpose, 
though it may have its altruistic side, has become more 
and more clearly an essential condition of the future 
security of Europe against German aggression. 


* * * 


Only second in importance to the section in which 
the positive aims of the Allies are set forth is the section 
in which any intention of seeking “ the political extine- 
tion of the Germanic peoples’ is expressly repudiated. 
It was not perhaps practicable that the point should be 
further elaborated in the Note itself. Yet it is certainly 
desirable that both neutrals and the German people 
themselves should understand as clearly as_ possible 
what the attitude of the Allies on this subject is. There 
is no influentially supported, still less officially approved, 
demand for the sequestration of any German territory. 
Motives of revenge—though we should not be human 
if we were entirely free from them—have no place 
amongst the Allies’ reasons for continuing the war and 
will have no place in their proposal for the resettlement 
of Europe. Even the partial enthusiasm for the 
suggested commercial boycott has significantly waned 
and now practically disappeared. When peace comes we 
shall have had more than enough of war. All sane 
opinion, moreover, looks forward to a future in which 
Germany will remain the strongest single Power on the 
Continent of Europe. What sane opinion is not pre- 
pared to contemplate is a future in which Germany 


would control the military and economic resources of 
alien peoples and of an alien soil, to an extent that would 
make her unchallengeably supreme, and able to ignore 
with impunity, in her diplomacy as she has done in her 
warfare, the opinion of the civilised world. 


* * * 


We print on another page a letter in which Mr. Noel 
Buxton challenges the Allied Note on the ground of its 
declaration in favour of Bohemian independence. The 
spectacle of Mr. Buxton as a champion of German- 
Magyar dominion over the subject races of the con- 
glomerate Austrian Empire is so remarkable that we 
hope he will forgive us if we hesitate to accept quite 
at their face value the doubts which he expresses as 
to the genuineness of the Bohemian demand for liber- 
ation. They are inspired, we cannot help suspecting, 
less by his knowledge of the situation on the spot than 
by his apprehensions as to the prolongation of the war. 
Mr. Buxton states categorically that the liberation 
of Bohemia will “involve an indefinite extension of 
the war and the further loss of perhaps half a million 
British lives’?! We may say at once that we entirely 
agree with him in feeling that this country is not called 
upon to sacrifice half a million lives for the independence 
of the Czechs or of any other of the subject peoples of 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. But what grounds 
has Mr. Buxton for his statement ? We submit that 


he has none at all. 
*% * * 


Mr. Buxton’s argument is typical of so much that 
passes for sound reasoning nowadays in certain quarters 
that it deserves examination. Actually, it is no more 
than an edifice of vague doubts founded neither on 
military knowledge nor, as far as we can see, upon 
any serious attempt on common-sense lines to envisage 
the end of the war. Assuming that the war is to go on 
until all or most of the other objects of the Allies— 
which Mr. Buxton by implication approves of—are 
achieved, we cannot see why the liberation of the Czechs 
should extend the war by a day or cost a single extra 
British life. The utter defeat of Austria was only pre- 
vented last year by German troops. To achieve it 
this year will apparently present few difficulties to the 
Russians and Italians, if Germany can be obliged to 
withdraw her aid; that is to say, if she even begins 
to be beaten elsewhere. And Mr. Buxton himself 
supposes that Germany can be beaten, or he would 
not presumably be “‘a supporter of the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war.” Does he, then, or anyone else, 
believe that by the time Germany is beaten to the extent, 
say, of being willing to restore Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, she will fight another hour to save Bohemia 
for Austria? The idea is incredible. Mr. Buxton 
further suggests that to break up the Austrian Empire 
would destroy the “ Balance of Power”; the more 
general opinion, surely, is that it is now the only way 
by which any semblance of such a balance can be 
restored. 

* ok * 

There have been plenty of signs of activity lately in 

the Departments which deal with Food Control and 
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Agriculture, but whether it would be wise to base on 
these signs any great hopes of more or cheaper food 
supplies during the next twelve or eighteen months 
seems very doubtful. Moreover, some of the activity 
appears to be at least partially misdirected and over- 
lapping. A short while ago there was a general appeal 
to the public to grow potatoes ; then the Food Controller 
fixed certain prices for next year’s potato crops, but 
without making it clear whether they were maxima or 
minima (!); many farmers, assuming the prices were 
maxima, thereupon announced their inability to plough 
up grass land to grow potatoes at such prices ; finally 
the President of the Board of Agriculture, in a public 
speech on Wednesday last, stated that a glut of potatoes 
next summer was quite possible, and that it would not 
do to grow too many. Altogether in this matter of 
potatoes we do not seem to have got much “ forrader.”’ 
Meanwhile the prospects for wheat are pretty gloomy. 
It is too late in any case apparently for much to be 
done in 1917, and what with the delay and the huge new 
raid of the recruiting authorities on agricultural labour, 
it will be very surprising if next summer’s wheat crop 
in these islands does not show a considerable decrease 
even as compared with the small crop of 1916. But 
there is 1918 to be considered, for the end of the war, 
even if it comes this year, will not increase the food 
supply ; indeed, since it will add to our demands upon 
the world market those of the Central Powers, it 
may well have the opposite effect. Mr. Prothero 
cannot look too far ahead. 


* * * 


It is interesting to notice that the receipts from the 
Excess Profits Tax for the year are going to be well 
over £100,000,000. As the State takes only 60 per cent. 
of the excess, this means that—apart altogether from 
the increased salaries and fees paid to managers and 
directors, with insurance premiums paid covering all 
sorts of risks to capital, with interest on additional 
capital specially charged, and after liberal allowances 
for depreciation and repairs—the capitalist mortgagees 
of the nation’s industry own to having retained for 
themselves, as mere functionless shareholders, no less than 
66 millions sterling more, as a consequence of the war, 
thanthey did in the year of boomingtrade 1913-14. And 
this does not include the swollen profits of the armament, 
shipbuilding, and munition firms, now approaching 
5,000 in number, which, as Controlled Establishments, 
yield nominally 80 per cent. to the Exchequer, though 
with many “allowances”; nor yet the profits of the 
farmers, who are permitted to retain all they can get, 
paying only Income Tax like the rest of us, though 
on a specially favourable basis. When we get the full 
statistics, we shall probably find that the aggregate 
declared profits of the shareholders in British industry, 
apart altogether from payment for management (but 
prior to taxation), have been more than doubled as a 
result of the war; though possibly half the excess will 
have been reclaimed by the Exchequer. The question 
inevitably arises, What right has any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to forgo an Excess Profits Tax as a 
permanent item in the Budget ? 


The Board of Trade, having to publish far and wide 
the fact that retail food prices in this country have 
now risen by 87 per cent. since July, 1914 (the total 
cost of living to a workman’s household having gone 
up by 60 per cent.), accompanies this very serious 
reflection on the management of our Government by 
accounts of how much greater has been the increase in 
prices at Berlin and Vienna; whilst Norway finds things 
nearly as dear, and even America feels the pinch. 
But why, we ask again, does the Board of Trade not 
tell us what is the comparative level of prices in France ? 
Why compare London with Berlin and not with Paris ? 
Is it because wheaten bread is still under 8d. per 4b. 
in Paris, as compared with 103d. in London? Why 
should this fact continue to be suppressed in the Board 
of Trade Labour Gazette ? 


* * * 


The Conference of the National Union of Teachers 
which was held last Saturday at Birmingham is a sign 
of the times which should not be ignored. It arose out 
of the failure of the Executive of the N.U.T. to take 
sufficiently active steps to improve the remuneration 
of teachers and its refusal to call a special Conference 
to diseuss the question. A large proportion of the 
Branches, representing nearly half the membership, 
thereupon organised this Birmingham Conference, which 
passed a series of strong resolutions demanding that the 
Government should enforce the payment of the Union 
scale ‘of salaries by all Local Education Authorities. 
There is no doubt that this is going to become a very 
burning question. Teaching at present is almost a 
sweated industry, and if the educational reforms which 
we are promised after the war are to amount to anything, 
the first of them will certainly have to be a living wage 
for teachers. 

* * * 


Mr. Dillon, who has more to say these days than 
any other member of the Irish Party, made an optim- 
istic speech to his constituents this week. He admits 
that the position of the Party was much shaken by 
the events of Easter week, but avers that it has now 
again greatly improved. Conscription has been de- 
feated. Among other achievements was the stoppage 
of many executions. Mr. Dillon knows it for an “ abso- 
lute fact ’’ that the Party saved the lives of at least 
20, and probably of 35 men. Moreover, but for its 
action, there would now be 300 of the rebels in penal 
servitude instead of 86. Even after Mr. Dillon's 
interview with Sir John Maxwell the Government 
had marked down 35 as the lowest number that should 
be shot. This interview—what actually happened at 
it neither Sir John Maxwell nor Mr. Dillon has yet 
reported—was followed by Mr. Dillon’s historic speech 
in the House of Commons. It appears also that the 
Sinn Feiners refrained from asking the Irish Party 
for any assistance ; and Mr. Dillon respects them for it. 
In his allusions to the question of increased food pro- 
duction Mr. Dillon said nothing of the 1.A.0.S., nor 
of the attempt that is being made by his supporters 
in the Press to prevent Sir Horace Plunkett's ideas 
being carried into effect. 
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EAST AFRICA AND THE WAR 


ERY little notice has been taken in this country 

\ of the campaign in East Africa. Maps of it 

are rare, and without maps it is unintelligible. 
Yet it has cost us much, and conveys some important 
lessons. For over two years it has held up large, though 
varying, Imperial forees—probably 100,000 from first 
to last. Most, if not all of them, could otherwise have 
been employed elsewhere; perhaps not in France, but 
at any rate in Egypt or Persia. It has also occupied 
a great deal of shipping transport and a blockading 
patrol of the Navy. All these efforts have been rendered 
necessary by the presence in an African territory adjoin- 
ing those of Great Britain, Belgium, and Portugal of a 
force of about 2,000 white German soldiers. We are 
not suggesting that these 2,000 men have done it alone. 
Under a very able Prussian officer they have been 
cleverly spaced, partly in the form of non-commissioned 
officers, partly in that of “‘ spearhead ’’ companies and 
half-companies, over a locally recruited black force 
ten times as numerous. They also received at earlier 
stages some important succour, first from the crew, 
guns, and stores of the Koenigsberg, and then from a 
successful blockade-runner. But the whole thing would 
have been impossible without the initial presence of 
these 2,000 German troops in a territory whose future 
ownership will have to be settled at the end of the war. 

It may, indeed, be asked why the fighting has been 
necessary—why tropical Africa could not be neutralised 
so far as this war was concerned ? The proposal was 
definitely mooted, but came to nothing. It would 
certainly have been difficult to veto military operations 
from or against the German colonies in Africa on any 
terms which would not have left them available in 
practice as bases and wireless stations for German 
commerce-destroyers, whether surface-going or sub- 
marine. Be that as it may, after the early stages of the 
war in East Africa there could be no crying quits on our 
part. The humiliating defeats which we sustained 
would have permanently lowered our prestige with the 
native races if we had not decisively retrieved them. 
It was this task of recovery which fell to General 
Smuts when he took over the East African command 
in February, 1916. At that time every invader had been 
flung out of German East Africa, and Colonel von 
Lettow-Vorbeck’s forces stood on British East African 
soil. Since then General Smuts has completely reversed 
thesituation, and pinned the remaining German forces to 
two comparatively small tracts of their own colony. 
Now that he is being recalled to take part in the Imperial 
Conference, the publication of his despatch, covering 
the decisive period from the end of last March to the 
middle of last October, enables one to take a bird’s-eye 
view of his achievement. 

The leading feature of German East Africa is its 
central railway, which runs through the middle of the 
colony from Dar-es-Salaam on the sea to Ujiji on Lake 
Tanganyika, passing Tabora on the way. The only 
other railway is a minor affair near the northern frontier 
running from Tanga on the sea, via the Usembara region 
(the chief region of white settlement), to the district of 
Mount Kilimanjaro. This latter railway formed at the 





beginning of General Smuts’ operations the supporting 
base of the principal German field-force. In February 
and March he drove it out of the Kilimaniaro district 
and captured the inland end of the railway. He had 
then to decide what to do, and had three alternatives. 
One was to seize the sea-coast and from it advance 
inland. Another was to strengthen the British and 
Belgian inland forces in the neighbourhood of Lakes 
Victoria, Kiwu, and Tanganyika, and advance seaward. 
The third was to strike down southward and inland from 
the Kilimanjaro district towards the central railway. 
In choosing between the three, a factor specially to be 
borne in mind was the season of heavy rains during April 
and May. It was this which told decisively against the 
first course—the course which some of the newspaper 
critics have been saying should have been taken. In 
Genera! Smuts’ view the difficulties of the monsoon and 
the ensuing malaria would have made it disastrous, 
The second course was more favourably considered ; 
but in this case the inland forces were already large—to 
reinforce them would have meant long delay, and it was 
possible with less delay to send what they chiefly needed, 
viz., transport. Thus General Smuts decided on the 
third course, which had in its favour the weather 
characteristics of the region concerned, and the fact that 
the Germans had made very little preparation to meet it. 

Accordingly General van Deventer was sent south 
inland with a mounted brigade, followed up by an 
infantry brigade and artillery. He advanced 200 miles 
in four weeks, captured three German military posts, 
and: consolidated his position at the third—Kondoa 
Irangi. This stroke compelled the German commander 
to bring back nearly the whole of his force from the 
prepared positions in the north by the Tanga railway, 
which subsequently fell into General Smuts’ hands 
almost without fighting. The only chance for the 
Germans was to strike hard with superior forces at 
Kondoa Irangi while it was still an advanced post with 
precarious support. This they did on May 9th, under 
Colonel von Lettow-Vorbeck in person, but were 
decisively repulsed by General van Deventer. It was 
the critical point, and thenceforward the Germans 
everywhere played a losing game. General Smuts pro- 
ceeded to co-ordinate advances from different quarters 
in a masterly way. On the north-east he overran the 
Usembara plateau and the Tanga coastal region. On 
the north-west another force seized Mwanza, the German 
port on Lake Victoria. In the west the Belgians 
advanced, and on the south-west General Northey’s 
force pressed up from Northern Rhodesia. Then Van 
Deventer struck south again from Kondoa against the 
central railway, while another force moved against it on 
a parallel course further east. There was very little 
fighting, but much rapid and wearisome marching, the 
Germans regularly delaying us by prepared positions, 
out of which they had to be manceuvred by outflanking 
detours. The pace of the campaign was exceedingly 
exacting ; but thanks to it General Smuts was able to 
keep the enemy on the run and to prevent them utilising, 
as they might have done, the mere size of the colony and 
the extent of its trackless areas. 

The first great result was the seizure of a strip of the 
central railway, and the consequent bisection of the 
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enemy's forces. The two groups have never been 
allowed to re-unite, but attempts to trap each of them 
completely have so far failed. A very elaborate 
encircling movement was attempted in August, in order 
to cut off the main force in the Nguru Mountains. It 
failed, because the critical link in the chain, a mounted 
brigade under General Enslin, proved when the test 
came too weak to hold the quarry. This does not seem 
to have been either his or the Commander-in-Chief's 
fault. ‘The same may be said of the failure in September 
of an ambitious converging movement arranged as 
between General Brits’ division and General Nussey’s 
mounted brigade. Instead of arriving simultaneously, 
these two forces (owing to a breakdown of Nussey’s 
wireless and the impossibility of establishing other 
communication) arrived on successive days, and were 
successively repulsed by the Germans. The wonder is 
not that such incidents occurred ; the wonder rather is 
that in a vast tropical area, so difficult andso overgrown, 
they did not occur oftencr, where converging columns 
were exposed to the ambushes of a mobile enemy moving 
in his own country. The qualities demanded of the 
Commander-in-Chief were much more than dashing 
field-generalship and “‘eye’’; scientific co-ordination 
was needed on a large scale, and General Smuts attained 
it. At the same time the advantages on which he could 
rely were many. He had not only numbers on his side, 
but quality. For highly mobile operations over a 
roadless terrain his South African mounted troops under 
Boer officers were probably as good as any in the world. 
He also drew from South Africa some very high-class 
engineering ability, which helped much fin solving 
his transport problems, particularly in the utilisation 
of the destroyed German railways. Lastly, he {was 
well served by the African natives, whose disposition, 
generally speaking, is anything {but friendly to the 
Germans, 

The situation now is that the whole of the coast is in 
our hands, the whole of the railways, and the whole of 
the territory (including all the best in the colony) which 
lies north of the central railway. The two groups of 
German forees are confined to comparatively small 
areas in the south and south-east, where they are being 
hustled on all sides. These results do eredit to the work 
of the last eleven months ; but we must not forget that 
the war is now over twenty-nine months old. Few 
people before the war would have believed that a 
German colony could hold out so long; still less that 
it would have required for its subjugation larger total 
forces than we had ever put in the field, except for the 
South African War. It is certainly a remarkable record 
in the case of a colony whose commanding outlet upon 
the Indian Ocean practically compelled us to take it 
seriously from the very beginning of the struggle. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


OTHING perplexes the administrator so much, be he 
soldier or bureaucrat, as the infinite complexity of 

social and economic relations. What seems at first 
sight plain and practical turns out on examination to be a 





bewildering maze of difficulties, raising problems which it is 
impossible either to solve or to ignore. The War Council 
three months ago, and the Prime Minister several weeks ago, 
decided, in principle, on a measure of Universal National 
Service for all male persons from eighteen to sixty. The 
proposal sounded well. To-day not Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
only but half a dozen different Ministers are wondering how 
it ean be carried into effect. The War Office and the 
Admiralty, farmers and manufacturers, colliery managers 
and shipbuilders are all calling for more men (or women). 
Meanwhile, several million men and women in robust health 
are either doing nothing beyond fiddling over committees and 
charities, or are waiting on those who are thus employed, or 
are engaged in producing quite useless luxuries for classes or 
masses, or are tumbling over one another in the absurdly 
wasteful system of retail distribution and household delivery 
that we insist on for our convenience. How are these 
hands, which are obviously not “ pulling their weight ” 
in the national boat, to be shifted into more effective 
service ? 

All sorts of projects, great and small, are under considera- 
tion. The first and simplest idea was to call for volunteers, 
who should place themselves at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment to be sent to any work within their capacity, with a 
promise that, as far as possible, regard should be had to their 
previous training and experience. This is the measure which 
the German Government is trying to apply compulsorily, 
with what success we know not. Here the appeal for 
volunteers has so far yielded very little, because of the 
difficulty presented by the extraordinary diversity of 
people’s standards of life. The Minister of Munitions could 
attract, a year ago, a few thousands of munitions volunteers, 
because he appealed exclusively to mechanics, and could 
offer them a wage at least equal to their previous incomes. 
The Government has now to appeal to all and sundry, and 
undertakes only that the current local wage for the occupa- 
tion shall be paid. As the occupation most palpably in need 
of labour is agriculture, and as the wage offered by the farmer 
for a raw hand is seldom more than half-a-crown a day, it is 
not to be wondered at that volunteers are not forthcoming. 
We have here an object-lesson in the need for a National 
Minimum. If the rule from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, in all occupations whatsoever, were that no able- 
bodied adult should be hired at less than thirty shillings per 
week—and it is the very emphatic judgment of the econo- 
mists that no smaller wage is really profitable to the nation 
—the mobility of labour that we now seek to promote would 
be greatly facilitated. As it is, the Government will certainly 
not get many volunteers to place themselves at its disposal, 
to be sent to whatever occupation is most in need of hands, 
there to work for the profit of a private employer, unless the 
Government arranges (i) to pay to the volunteer at least the 
income earned in his or her previous employment, and (ii) 
at least enough for healthy subsistence at present prices. 
But this the Government can hardly do without expropriat- 
ing the profit-maker. 

Any measure of compulsion, and even any effective 
voluntary recruiting of the persons not at present engaged in 
useful work, requires that the Government should know who 
and where they are; and this means a new National Re- 
gister. This, which would need legislation, is accordingly (in 
spite of ambiguous official disavowals) very seriously under 
consideration. The register of 1915 became obsolete within 
a few months, as regards the mass of the population, owing 
to the number of removals and the almost complete failure to 
register changes of address. One-third of the whole popula- 
tion of London normally moves from one house or tenement 
to another within the space of twelve months. This year the 
shiftings due to military service and migration to munition 
areas have been unprecedentedly great. But tomake a new 
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National Register, at a moment when all official staffs are 
depleted and working overtime, would take at least three 
months and would cost a prodigious amount of labour, 
without, in itself, producing one potato the more. It would 
involve, also, the use of at least one ship for more than one 
voyage, to bring the materials for making the paper and cards 
that would be required. This ship might otherwise bring 
wheat. 

Compulsion, moreover, for service in civilian occupations 
has an ugly outlook. The tribunals administering the 
Military Service Acts have hardly proved such a success 
as to warrant us in trusting them to decide which trades 
are really essential, and which merely matter of luxury; 
still less which shopkeepers, out of the present absurd 
multiplicity, shall be tern from their businesses. Is the 
War Cabinet itself to decide which of the tens of thousands 
of separate occupations can be wholly dispensed with ? 
Perhaps each of the fifty or sixty Ministers might be called 
upon to proscribe his favourite antipathies, and all those 
thus placed on the list could be handed over to the Director- 
General of National Service for execution. In the United 
States some newspapers would already be consulting their 
readers as to which trades should be first sacrificed. But 
even if we could decide who is to go and who to stay, it 
will be very awkward to ask Parliament to compel service 
at a prescribed wage to some prescribed employer. This 
would, in fact, be exactly the “involuntary servitude ” 
which the United States Constitution now explicitly pro- 
hibits. We may assume, we imagine, that Mr. Hender- 
son would see to it that any compulsory service was 
restricted to service of the Government itself, not of any 
* profiteer..’ This means a vast extension of national 
industry. 

The thoughts of Ministers turn, naturally, to other ex- 
pedients. Why not, it is said, adopt the measure advocated 
by social iconoclasts for more than a year, and cut down 
the number of domestic servants, of whom there are still 
over a million employed? Ministers are reported to be 
consulting their wives about a practicable scale. What 
finds favour at the moment is the suggestion that the 
maximum allowed should be “ two for the house and one for 
cach person in the drawing-room.” Thus, no reduction 
would be enforced in any case in which no more than three 
servants were employed by a single person, or four by a 
childless couple, or five by parents of one or more children. 
In fact, the only households to be compulsorily reduced 
would be those which still advertise for servants in fashion- 
able organs as “two in family, nine servants kept.”’ But it 
is estimated by the departmental statisticians that even 
this very moderate reduction, almost entirely among the 
families paying supertax, might release 100,000 men and 
women for National Service. 

Another Minister is reported to be keen on reducing ex- 
travagant expenditure on clothes. We are spending, it 
seems, on clothes of all sorts, which are said to be the 
women’s extravagance, much more than on alcoholic drink 
and tobacco put together, which the women declare to be 
the men’s extravagance. At any rate, several hundred 
millions a year are being spent on all three of them; and 
this means that more than a million people, who might 
otherwise be used in some real National Service. are to-day 
being kept at work to manufacture, transport, retail and 
deliver these not indispensable luxuries. The shops selling 
one or other article of dress are counted by the hundred 
thousand. The licensed drink-sellers run into a similar 
number. There are actually, in the United Kingdom, 
895,000 shops where one can buy tobacco—ten times as 
many as suffices France—although as nearly all the tobacco 
is now manufactured by a single gigantic concern, there is no 
question of keeping down the price by competition. Drink- 





selling and the retailing of tobacco are licensed trades - 
and a great concentration of business could be effected by 
bold measures of expropriation. But the extravagant 
waste of labour over unnecessary clothes needs other action. 
Apparently, all that the Ministers can bring themselves 
to is a prohibition of sales on credit! This is now being 
seriously proposed to the drapery trade. Whatever may 
be said for the social benefit of such a prohibition, as regards 
individual extravagance, its net effect in reducing the 
aggregate sales may confidently be put at an infinitesimal 
figure. 

Another favourite device is to limit the quantities that 
we are permitted to buy. This may be done bluntly, by 
rationing us individually as in petrol or as when the Sugar 
Commission simply reduces the aggregate supply to each 
wholesale firm to 75 per cent. of what it had in the previous 
year, leaving retailers and customers to allocate the re- 
striction as chance and evasion dictate ; or more precisely, 
as when those who take their meals in restaurants and 
hotels are limited in the number of courses that they may 
have at a single meal; or still more crudely, as when the 
Minister for Railways puts the fares up by fifty per cent. 
avowedly to prevent our travelling. From the standpoint 
of setting free labour for National Service, all these limita- 
tions are illusory, because they do not prevent substitution. 
The woman who takes out in sweets what she is denied in 
sugar; or the man who makes up for fewer courses by 
eating an additional meal, knocks the rationing order into 
a cocked hat. We still employ in our personal service as 
many people as before. 

The fact is that it is fundamentally impracticable to stop 
people from spending the incomes that we continue to pay 
them. What the Director-General of National Service is 
now trying to explain to the Minister of Food and the 
Minister of Shipping, the Minister for Railways and the 
Minister of Munitions, is that it is a reduction in the total 
that he wants, seeing that any expenditure of personal 
income (apart from gifts or gambling) involves the em- 
ployment of labour in serving the ease and comfort of the 
spender, instead of setting free that labour for National 
Service. There is thus no need to restrict the consumption or 
use of this or that article, and (as substitution cannot be 
prevented) very little advantage in attempting it. The 
Government need not venture into the social complications 
of a sumptuary law about servants or motor-cars, deer 
forests or railway travelling—still less imperil the con- 
tinuance of popular support of the war by any introduction 
of “involuntary servitude,” which will be most bitterly 
resented. The really effective way to divert to National 
Service the millions who are now employed on useless 
tasks is to restrict the aggregate of personal expenditure, 
whatever its form. It is our persistent determination to 
spend our incomes that retains these millions of unseen 
workers in our personal service, and prevents them from 
doing the work that needs to be done. Evidently, Ministers 
do not like to ask their friends to restrict their personal 
expenditure. It cannot be done by prohibition. It is 
impracticable to hand out incomes to ten million families ; 
and then make it a penal offence to spend that which has 
just been handed out in order that it may be spent. We 
suggest to Mr. Neville Chamberlain that it is to Mr. Bonar 
Law that he should turn. The Director-General of National 
Service, if he is to make a success of his task, must press the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as soon as the new loan has 
been applied for, to abstract from our incomes by properly 
graduated taxation a further £200,000,000. This would, by 
reducing private expenditure on things that could be 
dispensed with (leaving us free to say which), automatically 
place a million or more men and women at the disposal of 
the indispensable industries. It is the only way. 
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THE FARMER AND FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


NE of the minor, if we may adopt in our phraseology 
QO the attitude of the late Government, results of the 
recent political revolution is a complete reversal of 
the former policy of the State towards agriculture. That 
former policy had been one of somewhat suspicious laissez 
faire. Not easily are old political shibboleths abandoned 
even under the stress of war, and when within a few 
weeks of the outbreak the Consultative Committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Agriculture recommended that a 
guaranteed price of 40s. or so should be offered to induce 
farmers to grow as much wheat as possible, the proposal 
received but the scantiest considerations. The agrarians 
are at it again, protection by a side door, was the answer. 

Then the submarine came along and corn prices began 
to go up to 60s. and over, but nothing was done until the 
Coalition Government put Lord Selborne at the head of the 
Board of Agriculture. He appointed in June, 1915, a Com- 
mittee under Lord Milner to consider the production of 
food, and this Committee reported within a month. The 
time for action they said was already late, but they con- 
sidered that a guarantee of 45s. a quarter for a period of 
four years for wheat grown on land broken up from grass 
might result in another million acres being added to the 
wheat area. The Committee further sketched an organisa- 
tion of the whole country by counties and smaller units for 
stimulating farmers in detail to a greater output, and indi- 
cated what assistance such an organisation could render 
by mobilising labour and machines, and securing the 
distribution of fertilizers and seeds. The Committee 
indicated that it would be difficult to add very greatly 
to the wheat area to be harvested in 1916, but much 
could be done to raise the production of other foods in that 
year and preparations could be made for a big increase in 
the 1917 cropping. 

The Milner report was likewise turned down; it is said 
that the Cabinet was in a particularly cheerful mood on 
the morning of its presentation because of a fine bag of 
submarines simultaneously reported. Wheat prices were 
also for the moment low because a big American crop was 
being bought up by the speculators, and the wise men in 
the trade were confident that the high prices for wheat and 
freights were not going to be seen again. The Government’s 
position was summed up in a sentence from a further 
“ minority ” report which Lord Incheape and Sir Harry 
Verney attached to the final report of the Milner Committee 
in October, 1915. ‘‘ The submarine menace since we made 
our report is apparently ‘ well in band,’ and the Government 
are not now afraid of a short supply of wheat from abroad. 
They consider it unnecessary, therefore, to adopt any 
extraordinary measures to ensure a home grown supply, 
even if the war should extend beyond the autumn of 1916.” 

The Milner report, in fact, was never considered on its 
merits but in terms of politics; the Manchester Guardian, 
for example, roundly denounced it as a piece of fair trade 
electioneering, an attempt to manufacture party capital 
out of the national situation. 

At that stage of the war, indeed, men of all parties were 
by no means single-minded in their aims ; they wanted to 
prosecute the war, provided always that some particular 
issue of their own was achieved or protected. It might be 
Home Rule, or Land Nationalisation or Tariff Reform, 
but they could not allow their position at the close of the 
War with regard to that enterprise to be jeopardised by 
anything they did during the war. But from the period of 
the Milner report events moved rapidly and by no means 





in the direction prophesied by the comfortable men. The 
Eastern expeditions to the Dardanelles and Salonica broke 
up the freight market, the submarine menace reappeared 
in a new form, and the abundance of the 1915 harvest was 
succeeded in 1916 by a simultancous failure of the wheat 
crop all over the northern world. The British farmer 
drifted steadily into a worse position; he had increased 
his wheat area in 1915 though at the expense of other 
arable crops, but the weather for both sowing and harvest 
has been of the worst possible description for arable farming 
ever since the first harvest months of the war, thus aggra- 
vating the rapidly increasing scarcity of labour. As a 
result wheat soared up to 80s., oats to 55s. per quarter, 
while the wreck of the potato crop, where we chiefly depend 
on our own production, forced prices up from a normal 
£3 or so to over £10 a ton, until towards the close of 1916 
men began to see not merely high prices but an actual 
shortage of food staring them in the face. 

With the advent of the new Government food production 
became a plank in the programme. The Food Controller, 
who had been an unrealised conception of Mr. Runciman’s, 
came into being, with a Parliamentary Secretary identified 
with agriculture, Captain Bathurst. The Board of Agri- 
culture was given a chief who was not only intimately 
associated with practical agriculture but who was known 
to be an advocate of strenuous action, and had been a 
member of the Milner and the Food Prices Committees. 
Speculation was rife as to how the Food Controller and the 
President of the Board of Agriculture would share the field, 
but what people were not prepared for was to find that 
claims were immediately jumped by other departments 
for a share in this popular policy of food production. The 
War Office, it appeared, had already been preparing to get 
the Army’s requirements grown, and they were early in the 
field with inducements to farmers to break up grass-land 
and grow oats at a given fixed price. Still more unexpected 
was the appearance of the Office of Works, whose co-opera- 
tion had been invoked towards an enabling Bill that would 
allow municipalities to utilise temporarily vacant building 
sites for allotments and gardens. However, Sir Alfred Mond 
announced his intention to plough up parts of Richmond 
and Bushey Parks for potatoes; the supply of labour and 
motor tractors had already been arranged for. Finally we 
learnt that the Director of National Service was to organise 
an industrial army for work on the land, and some of the 
announcements seemed to contemplate that he would not 
only raise but employ the army in question. How little 
co-ordination had been ensured in this effort could be 
judged from the mere proposal to plough up places like 
Richmond Park. It has been a deer park from time im- 
memorial because it began by being worthless land; un- 
drained ‘and barren, years must elapse before the soil can 
be rendered productive. Meantime all over the country 
good arable land was going out of cultivation for lack of 
labour, and it is this “made” land that will give the best 
return for whatever men, machines and fertilizers are 
available. The scheme is the merest eyewash, and we 
must deplore the fact that a name like Dr. Russell’s, of 
Rothamsted, was to be found attached to it. Simultane- 
ously came the announcement of a series of prices fixed for 
crops that were still ungrown ; wheat is to be 60s., potatoes 
115s., oats 88s. 6d. This last differed from the War Office 
price, but then a different quarter—436 Ib. instead of 420 fb. 
—was selected, and the oats might be grown anywhere, 
on land already under the plough as well as on newly turned 
grass-land. The great danger of maximum prices is that 
they diminish production instead efficreasing it, It had 
already been remarked of the German experiments in fixing 
maxima that they had invariably been attended by the 
disappearance of the article in question from the market. 
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And these prices suffered under the disadvantage of being 
well below the prices then current, for wheat was in the 
neighbourhood of 80s., oats 55s., and potatoes had reached 
£12 a ton and over. The farmers seem to have been 
reasonably content with the prices fixed for wheat and 
oats, though they were not such as would tempt them to 
take risks in order to increase their output. We know one 
farmer who considered very carefully whether he should 
plough up a particular grass ficld for oats, but when he 
thought out the insecurity of his position as regards labour 
and the danger of crippling the work on the rest of his farm 
in order to include this extra piece of cultivation, he declined 
to embark on the speculation. But it is the price of potatoes 
that has become the storm centre. Though 115s. per ton 
may pay the large growers in Lincoln, the Fens or the 
Lothians, where the yield is round about 10 tons per acre, 
it offers little prospect of profit to the men of less favoured 
soils who yet include a few acres of potatoes in their rotation, 
The general failure and disease that overtgok the 1916 
crop has caused a great scarcity of seed, for really productive 
seed has to be brought from Scotland or Ireland. Good 
seed had risen to £20 a ton or over, and it takes nearly a 
ton of seed to plant an acre. It is true the Board of Agri- 
culture has also fixed the price of seed at £12 a ton, but the 
farmer has either contracted for or obtained his seed already, 
or feels very doubtful whether he will be able to get the 
Board’s seed at £12. Anyhow the revolt against a maximum 
price of £5 15s, is real and widespread, and if that price is 
maintained there will be a lessened potato acreage this year. 
For the farmer is hard pressed. It may be admitted that 
he has often made large profits during the war, but he 
has lost men wholesale not only to the Colours but to other 
industries that pay wages he has never contemplated. 
Now the climax to his anxicty comes in this weck’s announce- 
ment that the War Office is calling up half of the skilled men 
who had hitherto been exempted as necessary. The other 
half will soon follow, and for these men there can be no 
substitutes. Townsmen ofthe C3 class cannot set a plough for 
the othercomparatively unskilled men with whom farm labour 
has already been diluted, nor can they be put in charge 
of stock or horses. The farmer has too often resisted 
dilution and did not prepare for it when he still had skilled 
men available for teaching, but then he always had the 
alternative—and this is the danger to food production—of 
diminishing his ploughland and confining himself to grazing 
with its certain profits. ' 

Mr. Prothero succeeded to a heritage that may well be 
impossible, the machine may have run so far downhill that 
it cannot be arrested. The Staté control that was necessary 
from the outset cannot be suddenly assumed, and may 
now easily diminish the output of an organisation which has 
become reduced to a tissue of makeshifts and expedients. 
But if there is to be State action, and if food production is 
to be part of the country’s war policy, Mr. Prothero must 
have control and no one else. He must not be dictated to 
by the Food Controller as to the prices that will ensure 
production, he must not have his indispensable men swept 
off by the War Office, and he must not have his resources 
wasted by some other Minister who is out for an advertisement. 


THE “FATE OF THE IRISH 
PEOPLE ” 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT] 


HE Sinn Fein and the Nation League demand 
representation for Ireland at the Peace Con- 
ference, and the Cork Count 


Council, followi 
the fashion of the Mighty, has recent “~ 


addressed a Note 


, 
- 








to President Wilson and the Pope. Even the Red- 
mondite Freeman's Journal compares Ireland with 
Poland and comments upon her exclusion from the 
catalogue of peoples who are to be redeemed or secured 
in their rights by the Allies. The Allies have forgotten 
to mention Ireland ; and yet Ireland happens to be the 
small nationality in which the majority of Amcricans, 
by blood or sympathy, are most of all interested. This 
omission the Freeman's Journal does not attribute to 
any unwillingness on the part of Great Britain to admit 
Ireland’s international status. Why, then, were not 
the intentions of His Britannic Majesty in regard to 
Ireland as “clearly shown” as those of His Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, in regard to an integral Poland ? 
Because, opines the Freeman, the course that the Govern- 
ment of Ireland has taken since last July precluded it. 
Particularly the existence of martial law in Ireland 
stands as the symbol of oppression. So long as this 
martial law is “ wantonly ” maintained the Allies cannot 
speak of their good intentions towards Ireland, and 
the Germans can “ astutely ” challenge their aims and 
create a “ big effect’ in neutral countries by allusions 
to the “fate of the Irish people.” It is true, as the 
semi-official retort to Germany says, that large numbers 
of Irishmen have fought for the Allies; but if British 
propaganda suggests that this action of Irishmen 
was in any sense a condonation of British rule in 
Ireland, then we must at once make a “ flat 
and emphatic’ denial. This is strong language, con- 
sidering its Redmondite source, and is significant 
of the gradual alteration of the parochial outlook 
which was that of the majority of Nationalists early 
in the war, 

_Everyone, however, must agree that the maintenance 
of martial law in Ireland is harmful to allied propaganda. 
Mrs. Sheehy-Skeffington evades the intelligence officers 
and makes her way to New York in order to tell the 
Americans about it. This is bad for British prestige 
in the United States—for how, if martial law be a 
necessity, will it be believed that Ireland is a loyal and 
contented portion of the Empire, and Home Rule a 
mere ‘domestic’ dispute? Not that the present 
operation of martial law in Ireland is in any sense 
brutal. You hear, outside of the columns of the Press, 
little or no complaint of it. By a curious paradox the 
‘* atmosphere ” of Ireland is probably the least militarist 
in Europe. There is no rattling of the sabre on the part 
of General Sir Bryan Mahon, Ubiquitous isthe last term 
that one would apply to him and his collaborators. It is 
asked: Is not the Defence of the Realm Act sufficient 
for the security of the Realm ? There must be reasons, 
however, for the Government’s obstinate insistence on 
martial law. The chief reason is, no doubt, distrust 
of Irish public opinion, precisely in the matter of the 
administration of the Defence Act. Ireland is the only 
part of the Empire where a civilian can be tried under 
the Act by a military court, the Parmoor clause having 
been suspended by Proclamation during the Rising. 
There is, unless Home Rule—which would change 

ublic opinion—be proposed, no real alternative. 
sora would be no nearer “ freedom ”’ than she is at 
present with the special powers now entrusted to the 
military transferred to selected civilians of the Castle 
type. It remains true, of course, that the words, 
‘martial law,’ have an ugly sound for humanitarian 
and pacifist neutrals. [px 

Some incidents relating to the recent activities of 
military authority in Ireland may be worth recording. 
Sir Bryan Mahon has now on hand a curious case 
involving the question of solicitor’s rights. Last month 
Mr. James Ryan, secretary of the Limerick Gaelic 
Athletic Association, was tried at petty sessions for 
refusing admittance at a football match to some police- 
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men, except on their payment of the ordinary entrance 
fee. He was acquitted, and at the trial his solicitor, 
Mr. Moran, read certain documents purporting to be 
instructions to the police from headquarters. These 
instructions explained that the Constabulary, when 
the discharge of their dutics led them towards the 
football fields of the Gael, should pay for admittance 
if they could not obtain admittance free !_ Subsequently 
both Mr. Moran and Mr. Ryan were summoned to 
Dublin to appear before General Sir Bryan Mahon, 
who asked where and from whom they had procured 
the documents. On their refusing to answer the question 
they were lodged in Arbour Hill Barracks. The military 
authorities, it is understood, based their action on 
Section 53 of the Defence of the Realm Act :—‘ The 
competent naval or military authority may by order 
require any person or persons of any class or description 
to furnish him with such information as may be specified 
in the order.’’ This case of Mr. Moran has attracted 
attention in the English Press as well as in Ireland. 
According to an article in the Star many English 
solicitors have already been approached by the military 
and naval authorities for information that had come 
into their possession through professional clients, but 
up to the present all have declined to give any in- 
formation, claiming the “common law right of privilege.”’ 
The question has now been brought to the acute stage 
by the detention of Mr. Moran, who will be tried by 
court-martial ; it is significant that the scene should be 
in Ireland and the matter one connected with Nation- 
alist feeling. If the military persist in their attitude, 
steps will be taken to have an authorisation decision in 
the superior courts. Meanwhile the Nationalist Press 
raises popular alarm by asking what could prevent 
Section 58 of the Defence Act being employed against 
priests in order to obtain from them the secrets of the 
Confessional. 

Nearly all the courts-martial held in connection with 
the Rebellion were held in secret; the evidence on 
which the leaders were convicted has not yet been 
published, in spite of the promise obtained by Mr. 
Dillon several months ago. Nowadays, however, 
charges of disaffection brought by the military are tried 
in open court, and the newspapers publish the pro- 
ceedings. There was a case of a district court-martial 
a week or two ago in Cork in which the prisoner was a 
leader of the local Sinn Fein organisation. The nature 
of a speech delivered at a big public meeting was in 
question, and the findings of the Court were reserved. 
But such trials have been infrequent of late; none 
of the returned Sinn Fein leaders has been in trouble. 
There does not seem to be much objection to speeches 
attacking the Government, or even “ England,” so 
long as the language is not construed as an incitement 
to further rebellion, or is not literally hostile to re- 
cruiting. Much the same principle appears to guide 
the military censorship of the Irish Press, Thus, for 
instance, plenty of printed matter circulates by consent 
in Ireland which would not pass the posta] censorship 
to neutral countries. Now and again, however, mysteri- 
ous things happen: as, for instance, last week’s curious 
incident of the enforced withdrawal of a very popular 
“film”? which had been passed by the Censor. The 
film described a now quite ancient period in Irish 
history; and General Mahon’s action in suddenly 
stopping the exhibition was taken on the unfavourable 
report of one of his officers who had witnessed the 
production. ‘ Aggression ” on the part of the military, 
when it occurs, is popularly attributed to the influence 
of the hidden hand of those local reactionaries and 
conscriptionists who probably were none too pleased by 
General Mahon’s recent tribute to Ireland's part in 
recruiting. 


PROFESSIONS 


IOGENES, they say, went about with a lantern 
looking for an honest man. There is no kind of 
honest man more difficult to find than the man 

who does his utmost to square his practice with his profes - 
sions. It would be unfair to call a man dishonest merely 
because he professes finer things than he can perform. 
One may easily profess a belief in self-sacrifice, for 
instance, without being able to live up toit. One only 
becomes dishonest if one makes a publie profession of self- 
sacrifice or any other virtue with the intention of palming 
it off on the world as a substitute for the practice of it. We 
human beings are, unfortunately, so built that we gain a 
sense of virtue almost more easily from what we say than 
from what we do. We deceive ourselves as well as others 
in this way. Thought and speech are of the imagination, 
and cause a glow as of adventure: action is by comparison 
an affair of limited horizons, does not escape into dreams, 
and exhausts itself upon an object. Hence the hero of a 
hundred fights is often a modester man than the village orator 
who has never in all his life done anything but talk. The 
temptation to a life of words is much the same as the tempta- 
tion to a life of daydreams. We all follow the line of least 
resistance to some extent, and the lazy man prefers to soar 
among the altitudes on his faney rather than to climb the 
lower slopes with slow and arduous labour. “ The fascina- 
tion of what's difficult ” appeals only to heroes and artists : 
the fascination of what's easy casts a readier spell on the 
average man. Hence we are often inclined to mount a 
moral platform rather than to perform a moral action. 
Mounted on a moral pedestal, we quickly get the feeling 
that we are high above the multitude, an example and a 
marvel. Luckily the social sense of the race came early 
to suspect the man on the moral pedestal. It perceived that 
the tender of moral words in the place of moral deeds was a 
tender of false coin. Consequently, a host of wits and 
humorists have always been busy whipping the humbug 
moralist with their satire. Moliére’s Tartuffeand Dickens’s 
Pecksniff are, perhaps, the two most famous portraits 
in literature of the man who does not practise what he 
preaches. Morality on the lips of such men became more 
perilous than the most vicious maxims. It was, if we may 
change the image, simply the skeleton-key by which they 
effected an entrance into the confidence of their neighbours. 
Every virtue has a humbug virtue for its double, and most 
of us are so unobservant that we can hardly tell one from 
the other. We all fancy we are good judges of character, 
because we can, as we say, “see through” a number of 
people we dislike. | We doubt, however, if anyone has ever 
lived who has not been taken in at one time or another by a 
man of specious professions. Protective mimicry has seldom 
been so successful as in the realm of virtue. The Devil, it is 
said, can quote Scripture for -his purpose, and the Devil 
quoting Scripture is more than a match for the wits of the 
average Christian. We are by nature a credulous race, 
and most of us are not offensively inquisitive about a 
neighbour if he can but repeat the necessary passwords. 
We heard a cynical neutral during the last few days 
commenting sareastically on the way in which all the coun- 
tries of Europe have recently been climbing on to the highest 
possible moral pedestal in professing a desire for peace. 
He seemed to look on them all alike as Tartuffes and Peck- 
sniffs. The worst of cynics is that the only thing they 
seriously believe is that, in every conflict between two 
human beings or between two sets of human beings, it is 
simply a case of “six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other.” The cynic realises that practice almost always 
falls short of profession, but he is blind to the fact that 
there are all sorts of degrees of falling short. One does 
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not choose one’s side in any great crisis because it 
infallibly preaches and practises what is right to the 
last letter of the alphabet. There is no perfect side of 
this kind to be found nearer than the Millennium. One 
usually has to be content with a side that shows a balance 
of good in precept and practice as opposed to a side that 
shows a balance of evil. Now, we cannot help thinking 
that there has seldom been a war between great Powers in 
which the balance of good preponderated on one side to a 
more remarkable extent than it has done in the present war. 
The Germans shocked the conscience of the world at the 
outset by their professions no less than by their practices. 
They opposed the divine right of Germany to the right of 
nationality. They preached German state-worship as 
opposed even to the fecble half-measure of “‘ good-Euro- 
peanism ” which was gradually finding its way into the 
thoughts of civilized men. Their philosophy was a philo- 
sophy of domination, not of equality. They believed in 
the gospel of the upper dog, which they called the religion 
of valour. They made frequent references, no doubt, to 
God and justice, and peace and kultur. But they had a 
way of prefixing the adjective “‘ German ” to cach of these 
in such a way as to destroy more or less the meaning of the 
words. As for their practice, it was they who invaded 
Belgium; it is the Allies who are attempting to save it. 
It was the Germans, moreover, who in every instance, we 
believe, took the first step towards the rebarbarisation of 
warfare. Thus, we imagine, it should be possible for an 
impartially-minded neutral to be enthusiastically on the side 
of the Allies, even though he cannot persuade himself that 

their record has been absolutely spotless during the past 
thousand years or even during the past thousand weeks. 
We are sometimes inclined to wish that the recent record of 
the Germans were not such a black one. It makes the Allies 
look almost too white in comparison. In the result many 

people drift into comfortable forgetfulness of the fact that 

the conflict of good and evil goes on in the mind of each 

of the allied countries as it goes on in the mind of the average 

man and woman. This forgetfulness, if it became general, 

might easily lead to national self-righteousness, and national 

self-righteousness is the first step to the substitution of moral 

utterance for moral action. A book called Hurrah and 
Hallelujah, by a Danish professor, Dr. J. P. Bang, which has 
recently been translated into English, contains many 

strange examples of the sort of national self-righteousness 

that has expressed itself in the sermons and writings of 
German clergymen during the present war. Some of these 

are so outrageous that we cannot imagine that their counter- 

parts exist in any other country in Europe. But others of 
them are simply sanctimonious utterances of self-rightcous- 

ness such as in a less outspoken form have been common 
enough in all countries. Here, for example, is a passage 
from a sermon by Pastor Walter Lehmann, which reads 
like a satire on the more unctuous sort of tribal religion 
that numbers of Christian people profess: 

We have, therefore, all seen with deep joy, that this war, particularly 

among us Germans—and on us Germans the eye of God, we take it, 
must especially rest : we must be His ultimate purpose—that particularly 
among us this war has called to life beautiful and wonderful things. 
Our unity, our self-reliance, our energy, our spirit of sacrifice, our 
devotion to duty, our faithfulness unto death, our springing into bloom 
like a flower in one night, our overwhelming strength, our new valuation 
of life, our clearness—I cannot name all these wonderful things, but 
they are things which, unless they are the fruits of a passing exaltation, 
possess an immense importance for the future of Germany and of the 
world. 
Why, with a few changes, it reads like an extract from a 
Sunday paper. One has the same sense of lurking satire on 
religious tribalism in the dithyrambic sentences of a writer 
called T. Suze :— 

The Germans are the first before the throne of God—Thou couldst 
not place the golden crown of victory in purer hands. 





There is nothing in Holy Willie’s Prayer more magnificent 
than the assurance of the last sentence. On the other 
hand, the parody on the Lord’s Prayer which appeared in 
the first edition of Pastor Vorwerk’s war poems and had 
afterwards to be withdrawn, is almost too childish and 
drivelling an affair to have any satirical point :— 


Forgive in merciful long-suffering each bullet and each blow which 
misses its mark! Lead us not into the temptation of letting our 
wrath be too tame in carrying out Thy divine judgment! Deliver us 
and our Ally from the infernal Enemy and his servants on earth. Thine 
is the kingdom, the German land ; may we, by aid of Thy steel-clad 
hand, achieve the power and the glory. 


And when the same clergyman in the course of a “ battle- 
prayer” invokes God as “ Thou who dwellest high above 
Cherubim, Seraphim and Zeppelins in Thy Heaven,” we 
feel that we are in the presence, not of a Pecksniff or a 
Tartuffe, but of a maniac. 

Every nation, we suppose, professes to some extent to 
be the chosen people. We have heard the claim put forward 
on behalf of most nations, great and small, strong and weak 
—on behalf of the English as well as the Germans—on 
behalf of the Irish, the Poles, the Welsh, the Jews, and the 
people of Ulster. The danger of such a profession is that, 
when carried to an extreme, it rids one of the sense of moral 
responsibility to the rest of mankind. It places one, in 
international affairs, above good and evil. No other nation 
but the Germans has published a profession of this kind 
of immoralism during the present war. And, in spite of 
this bold attitude, even the Germans have been forced 
to court the good opinion of the world by professing an 
equal devotion with other nations to the ideals of peace, 
justice and humanity. Ultimately every nation has to 
stimulate itself with ideals as with strong drink. He would 
be a criminal lost to all sense of shame who never made 
noble professions. One remembers how, in Fielding’s 
Jonathan Wild, the thieves and cheats (who did not stop 
short of picking one another’s pockets) had “ the words 
honesty, honour and friendship as often in their mouths as 
any other men.” We are all in a measure like Fielding’s 
rogues. Most of us air our good professions like ornaments. 
We make a display of virtuous words, like a peacock spread- 
ing his tail, and we expect the world to be filled with admira- 
tion and wonder. And if we are like this as individuals, we 
have the same weaknesses in larger groups such as political 
parties and nations, Hence, when a nation makes a pro- 
fession of disinterested virtue, it should not use this as a 
mirror before which to attitudinise in self-admiration but 
as a criticism and a standard to live up to. The German 
profession of humanity is a mere insult to one’s intelligence 
while the lamentations of Belgium over its citizens carried 
off into slavery are ringing in our ears. The man who takes 
off his hat to virtue as he cuts a throat or picks a pocket 
is a comic figure, were it not that he has such a genius for 
deceiving himself and others. He can always admire him- 
self and get a crowd to admire him. In this country as else- 
where there has been a shrill minority during the last 
two years who, if they had had the power, would have 
nullified the professions of the Allies by behaving to neutrals, 
to Ireland, and in the field of war on the model we have 
learned to call German. This war has led the Allies to 
profess a regard for public right which, if it is lived up to, 
will transform the politics of Europe. Occasionally, how- 
ever, one sees articles in the Press which suggest that the 
writer looks on the profession of attachment to the idea of 
public right merely as a useful weapon with which to fight 
the enemy. One need not feel pessimistic, however, because 
a number of people regard virtuous professions merely as 
serviceable formalities. One knows one’s own nature too 
well either to hope or to despair too much. Tuman nature 
is continually tempted to try to accomplish in words what 
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can only be accomplished by action. Luckily, professions, 
if we do not live up to them, become like a bad conscience. 
At least, this is so with the majority of decent human beings. 
They end by teasing men into some kind of action. That is 
why all the good professions of the war are a hopeful sign. 
They are by no means all cant. They are ideas to disturb 
us into remaking the world. 


THE FACTOR OF SAFETY 


N ending his admirable course of Christmas 
lectures on “The Human Machine’ at the 
Royal Institution the other day, Professor 


Arthur Keith observed that the engineer makes a 
boiler to withstand, perhaps, ten times the pressure 
to which it is to be exposed, and that, to quote the 
words of the syllabus, “ Our respiratory system illus- 
trates the ‘factor of safety’ law which is applicable 
to all parts of the human and animal body.”’ Professor 
Keith told his large audience—composed of small 
children and learned lecturers, all equally delighted— 
that the bones are made to withstand strains very 
many times greater than those to which they are 
normally exposed, that the muscles are capable, under 
extreme stress, of exerting power many times greater 
than we normally employ, and that the large size of 
the human brain illustrates the principle in excelsis. 
He had no time to say more, but his words prompt 
me to write on the subject, with reference to its widest 
significance, as I have been meaning to do for more 
than a year. 

Directly we begin to survey such facts as have been 
cited, the philosopher in us asks for their meaning. 
It is evident that purpose, prevision, “* preparedness,” 
precaution are implicit in the facts. Clearly they 
point away from pure mechanism and towards what, 
for the want of a better term, we call vitalism—than 
which there could scarcely be a worse. Let us, on 
this matter of interpretation, leave the anatomical 
domain with which Professor Keith was concerned, and 
observe the evocation, as it were, of the factor of safety, 
in the history of the individual organism, as the result 
of exposure to a particular danger. Here I am simply 
following Professor Driesch* of Heidelberg. This 
great student discusses the facts of immunity—i.c., 
the provision or production of munitions to fortify 
the body against certain kinds of attack. He notes 
the discovery of anti-toxin formation—as against 
the bacilli of diphtheria and tetanus, discussed in 
my last article—and the similar development of active 
immunity, by experience with certain poisons, such 
as the typhoid and paratyphoid toxins, also lately 
discussed here. He proceeds :— 

Acquired immunity proper, that is, security against the noxious 
material for a more or less extensive period of the future, depends on 
something more. Not only is there produced as much of the so- 
called “* anti-body” as is necessary to combine with the noxious, 
or at least foreign, substances which are present, but more is produced 
than is necessary in the actual case. On this over-production depends 
all active immunity, whether natural or, as in some kinds of vaccina- 
tion, artificial; and so-called ** passive ” immunity, obtained by the 
transfusion of the serum of an actively immune organism into another, 

depends upon this feature. This phenomenon in particular—the 
production of more of the antitoxin or the ** precipitin” than is act- 


ually necessary—seems to render almost impossible any merely 
chemical theory of these facts. 


So much for a comparatively recondite illustration 
of the factor of safety in the living body; but one 


Which, perhaps more clearly than ‘any other, 
indicates the action of that purpose in the living 





* The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. The Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Aberdeen in the year 1907, by 


Hans Driesch, Ph.D., Heidelberg: Vol. I., pp. 204, ef sey. 


creature, the existence of which is the disproof 
of the mechanistic biology. But I have dealt with 
this only because the authority of Driesch, and his 
use of the facts, are worth citing, and the reader may 
be tempted to study one of the few masterpieces of 
contemporary biology. 

My own purpose in writing is to show, once again, 
the analogy between the individual and the nation, 
and to suggest how a better acquaintance with the laws 
of the living body would help us to wiser understanding 
and direction of our national affairs. For, indeed, 
the universality and the importance of the factor of 
safety in the construction of living bodies cannot be over- 
stated. Pass from the anatomical facts, like the thick- 
ness of bones, to the physiological facts, such as those 
of respiration. We note the astounding extent of the 
lungs—it is said, I think, that 2,000 square feet of sur- 
face in all are exposed to the inspired air in the two 
lungs together—but we must also note how they are 
used. We assume that an ordinary breath fortbwith 
enters and fills the two lungs. In point of fact * . does. 
not reach them at all. The air inspired merely fills 
part of the air passages to the lungs, and then a process 
of diffusion occurs. The air in your lungs now is 
derived from that you inspired many breaths ago. 
But observe the lungs at the end of a quarter-mile race. 
Immense quantities of air are now taken in at each 
respiration, and the runner lives. Sprinters, to-day, 
take long breaths before they start and run a hundred 
yards with chest fixed, taking no breath, using all their 
energy for locomotion, and making good afterwards. 
If very deep and long breaths be very frequently taken 
for a period, there is no need to breathe for quite a long 
time. This is the secret of swimming under water and 
diving for plates. If you want to win, deliberately 
produce this condition of so-called “* apnoea,” and your 
rivals, who know nothing of it, will have no chance. 
In this case your factor of safety is mainly taken avail 
of before the effort, while in the case of the sprinter it 
is mainly used after the effort. 

The large accumulation of sugar and of fat in the 
normally well-nourished body is an instance of another 
type. One of the many functions of the liver is to 
store sugar, ready for emergencies such as the sound 
of the whistle for the race or the charge. Similarly, in 
many parts of the body, under the skin, within the 
abdomen and elsewhere, we find multitudes of cells 
whose function is to store fat. The living protoplasm 
of a fat cell is reduced to a tiny flattened speck, squeezed 
against the cell-wall, and all the rest is packed with fat. 
Such a cell performs no function but to store what is 
not needed and to serve it when wanted. Sugar and fat 
are, of course, power for the muscles, beginning with the 
heart, and for the maintenance of the body temperature. 
Lest one should not get one’s meals at the short regular 
intervals which modern man is pleased to consider as 
practically a law of Nature, this factor of safety is pro- 
vided. Everyone can sec its value in, say, fever or 
worry or other conditions where digestion of new food 
is temporarily arrested, The body can still carry on. 
Proteins are not similarly stored, but there is always 
the protein of the muscles themselves to draw upon, 
and we have seen that the size of the muscles involves 
a very large factor of safety, so that here also is a reserve. 
What would we think of a starved body which used up 
its brain cells before its fat cells? No living body 
does, but many nations do. 

Professor Keith mentioned the size of the brain. The 
embryologist notes something else. Nerve cells grow 
from embryonic cells, so destined, and called neuro- 
blasts. But it seems that adult brains contain many 
neuroblasts. They have never developed. Perhaps 
they can, now, no longer develop, perhaps they can. 
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But, assuredly, if the body of man anywhere, anyhow, 
has latent powers commonly not used by nearly all of 
us, it is in the brain that they reside. On the other 
hand, a domesticated creature of humbler brain, living 
with human beings under conditions of reciprocal 
companionship and affection, would appear to use all 
its brain, and thus, in a sense, to show itself morally, 
or vitally, superior to the “ superior ” animals with whom 
it lives. So, at least, I interpret the behaviour of a 
little Pekingese of my acquaintance these past five years. 
She daily shames me, for she uses all the brain she has, 
as none of us do except at the rarest moments. If we 
lived with supermen or gods, such as we are to dogs, 
the necessary stimuli would be forthcoming. Our only 
course is to do so by converse with our betters, the men 
and women of genius accessible through books and 
so forth. 

But anatomy and physiology must surely yield to 
pathology for illustrations of the factor of safety. Here 
is € man who just gets along well enough in his daily life. 
He would be distressed if he ran for a train, and a first 
day’s golf, after an interval, tells on him. See him now, 
with one lung solid and the other nearly so, in the crisis 
of pneumonia. His body is being saturated with poison. 
Unthinkable billions of minute fungi are growing in his 
lungs and elsewhere. Yet he wins through. Certainly 
he would have had no chance with the forces available 
before his illness, and a fulminating case of appendicitis 
or what not shows us how quickly and hopelessly a 
man may be killed if the attack is sudden and intense 
enough. But if he has just a little time resources appear 
of which no indication whatever could have been 
observed. Instead of, say, five thousand white cells in 
every cubic millimetre of his blood, he now has perhaps 
forty thousand. There was somehow, somewhere, a 
latent factor of safety which shows itself now in all 
these billions of new soldiers—drawn whence? He 
may be deprived of sleep and of food for long periods, 
and yet he wins-—above all if he hopes and wills to win. 
Fortunate is he if his invisible factor of safety be un- 
impaired at such a time. But if the physician knows 
him to be a chronic alcoholic, or finds that his kidneys 
are diseased, the prognosis is practically hopeless. 
Indeed, what is the science of prognosis for a stricken 
man or nation but the science of rightly estimating the 
factor of safety which cannot be seen but upon which 
all depends? We see now, how and why men and 
nations seem to suffer nothing from bad habits—until a 
real test comes. 

Just as only the real student knows how immense 
are the latent resources of the individual, so only the 
real student knows how immense are those of the nation. 
Mr. Norman Angell and his school assured us, before the 
war, that the interdependence of nations was such as 
to make impossible anything like what, for instance, 
Germany has been demonstrating for two and a-half 

ears. The neo-Malthusians point to food supply as a 
imit to population—which it obviously is, assuming 
that nations can have only the supply of food they 
ordinarily produce and maintain. In the matter of food, 
supposing that we grew all we could, by suppressing 
all our food destroyers and food suppressors, by abolish- 
ing over-eating and other forms of waste, and by using 
all our fertilisers to the best advantage—granted only 
that we had time enough, and were not starved before 
we could realise our latent powers, as fulminating 
appendicitis or cholera may kill in a few hours—what 
would be the proportion of the factor of safety to the 
factor of our customary lives? Or, suppose we used 
the best brains we had as the brains of the national 
organism ? But the reader will go on supposing for 
himself, nor do I know where or when he need stop. 

LENs. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Ts official report of the murder of Rasputin has 

reached London, but the Censor has so far refused 
publication of it to London newspapers. The 
rumour runs that it gives details which might have a 
tendency to produce international complications. One of 
the most sprightly examples of the working of censorship 
concerns Mr. Britling Sees It Through. After being 
“the book of the year” in both England and America, 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through has _ been integrally 
published in a Danish translation, and a Russian translation 
has been submitted to the Russian Censor. The Russian 
Censor, perceiving that it contained passages acutely 
critical of a powerful and respected Ally, namely Britain, 
began to blue-pencil the said passages, and he conscientiously 
continued his work until he got to the end of the book. 
The result may be imagined by those who have read the 
novel, which is nothing if not destructive of British self- 
conceit. The Russian title is “ Mr. Britling Drinks the 
Cup to the Dregs.” The prospective Russian publishers 
consider that it is themselves who have drunk the cup 
to the dregs. The Russian Censor, by the way, is likely 
to be kept busy in the immediate future. The star of 
Mr. Protopopov is in the ascendant, and extreme domestic 
excitement is apprehended for the end of the month if the 
star does not decline. 

* * * 


It may be taken that the reported recent riots in Munich 
were by far the most serious which have yet occurred in 
Germany. The statement that they were quelled by 
Turkish troops was positively believed by prominent 
people in the War Office; but supermen are still men, 
and there is as much credulity within the War Office as 
without. Until better evidence comes along I shall decline 
to accept the Ottoman embroidery. The latest authentic 
news as to British prisoners in Germany, gathered by 
our Intelligence Department in Switzerland, is satisfactory 
in a double sense. The treatment of prisoners has 
enormously improved ; in fact, it is quite a new treatment, 
based upon a form of respectfulness and kindness. This 
is, of course, excellent for the prisoners, and it is also 
excellent as an augury. It will be remembered that the 
treatment of British prisoners by Germans in Africa was 
entirely altered when the Germans began to envisage the 
end of the campaign realistically. Full details of the 
treatment of British prisoners by Germans in Germany 
have never yet been published—perhaps owing to our 
curious insular notions as to what is printable and what 
is not. New facts have recently come into the hands of 
the Government Press Department. No girlish timidity 
can keep them out of type for ever. 

% * * 


With regard to the new £1 notes which are on the eve 
of issue, the official information as to them contained 
a fact characteristically and beautifully British. It was 
stated that the designs for the King’s head and for the 
St. George-and-Dragon were the work of Mr. Bertram 
Mackennal, M.V.O., A.R.A. That is to say, two fragments 
of design by a professional designer of repute have been 
stuck into, and made to form part of, an official design— 
or, rather, an official undesigned medley of letters and 
figures. I abhor clichés, but I am obliged to use the phrase 
that in no other European country would this kind of 
thing be possible. Doubtless it has not yet occurred to 
the mandarins of the currency that a bank note—yea, 
a Treasury note—is an entity, and should be designed as 
such over its whole area by a single artist. Even in their 
lettering and spacing our notes show elementary crudities. 
There are letter-designers in England as distinguished 
as any in the world, men who have renewed the art 
of lettering and lifted it out of the decadence into 
which it had fallen; but I should judge that none of 
them has been asked to step into the Currency De- 


partment. 
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The Joint Air Board, or whatever it may for the moment 
be baptized, still faints in Departmental heat, and heaven 
knows what it will look like when it emerges from the 
discreditable alchemy; discreditable, I mean, to the 
Departments. But apart from, and in addition to, the 
appointment of its chief—who is a man of quite conspicuous 
moral courage with a great gift of perspective—it has 
had a real stroke of luck in the appointment of Mr. William 
Weir to be director of manufacture and supply. Mr. Weir 
was, until recently, Director of Munitions for Scotland— 
where his organising skill has produced marvellous results 
amid marvellous difficulties. Those who, like myself, 
have inspected munitions organisation, in both England 
and Scotland, know what to think of Scotland. The 
appointment is probably due directly to the Prime Minister. 
It ought soon to convert pessimists into optimists. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE LIBERATION OF BOHEMIA 


To the Editor of Tux New STaresMan. 

Sin,—There is one feature of the Note to America which will 
evidently obtain discussion and explanation. The Programme 
now announced by the Allies goes far beyond the aims previously 
defined as * restitution, reparation and guarantees.” 

It proclaims the liberation of the subject nationalities in Austria- 
Hungary, and in particular the creation of a new political entity 
described in the Note as the Czecho-Slovaks. To those of us 
who for many years have demanded sympathy for oppressed 
nationalities, this is a question of extraordinary interest. The 
liberation of Bohemia would in itself have been sufficiently novel, 
but to this policy, hitherto unheard of by the British public, 
has been added the dream of a small body of experts, namely, the 
union of the Bohemians with the Slovaks. 

This sentence in the Note must not be passed over because of 
popular ignorance of its meaning. We cannot get away from 
the fact that the liberation of these peoples involves the dis- 
memberment of Austria as a military force, for, without military 
effect, liberation is of no value from the point of view of the Allies. 
The Programme may be regarded as idealistic, and it would be 
logical if the public were deliberately to decide to pay the price, 
but such an immense extension of the task of the Allies should 
assuredly first be examined with care. 

It may be said, on the one hand, that the Czechs and other 
Slavs in Austria desire political emancipation, and, again, that their 
freedom would mean a diminution of the military force which 
(in the present war) is at the disposal of Germany. On the other 
hand, we must not forget that the proposal is an entire novelty ; 
that the rights of nationality could be met by internal home rule ; 
that the demand for complete liberation is not universal among 
the Slav nations of Austria, each of which contains an anti- 
Russian party with a certain genuine loyalty to the Hapsburg 
monarchy ; that to break up Austria-Hungary while the nations 
embodied in the Russian Empire remain unliberated would 
destroy the balance of power ; that the policy would involve an 
indefinite extension of the war, and the further loss of perhaps 
half-a-million British lives, not to speak of ihe inevitable financial, 
economic, industrial and military risks. 

I write as one who is not only a supporter of the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, but also as one who maintained the claims 
of nationality in years past, at a time when those who now 
support it most loudly scoffed at it as something which might 
injure Austria.—Yours, etc., Nor. Buxton. 

12 Rutland Gate, S.W., January 16th. 

{We refer to Mr. Buxton’s letter on p. 362.—Epv. N'S.| 


A CONCLUSIVE PEACE 


To the Editor of Taz New Sraresman. 

Sm,—Mr. H. A. Day writes in the last issue of Taz New 
STATESMAN, and the indefatigable so-called Pacifists repeat all 
over the country, that Germany would accept “ reasonable terms 
of peace such as were granted to France after their crushing defeat 
at Waterloo.” 


It is the so-called Pacifists’ business to prove that the Germans 
whom they know so well would be ready to accept anything like 
the “ reasonable terms” of 1815. They were: The Emperor, 
separated from his family, to remain prisoner. His son to be 
educated by the enemy. A hated dynasty to be imposed upon 
France. The loss of the most valuable districts in the east of 
the country. The loss of all Continental conquests, not only of 
Napoleon, but of the former Republic. The loss of the French 
Colonies in Canada, America, in the East and West Indies, 
Mauritius, etc. A war indemnity and above all the deepest 
humiliations. 

Why do the advocates of an immediate peace not show the real 
proofs of German readiness to accept what they call ** reasonable 
terms” ? If they can't, why do they parade as lovers of 
humanity ? Why do they expect the small nations to submit to 
enslavement under the Kaiser's autocracy, the big nations to 
come afterwards under his tyranny ? 

Mr. H. A. Day adds: “ The defeat of Waterloo in no way 
crushed the desire of her (France's) rulers, to again dictate to Europe, 
a generation later.’ This would only prove that Wellington's 
victory had not been conclusive enough; but nearly half a 
century elapsed before a new war was declared, and that only 
because the iron bars of the Ham prison were not strong enough 
to keep in the shade the nephew of the conqueror. 

Lastly, is it fair to compare the wars imposed upon France 
between 1851 and the “* Emser Depesche” with the present 
** Zabern Spirit ” and its consequences upon humanity ? Wher- 
ever France fought she did it for the liberation and not for the 
enslavement of nations, and she did it in a decent way—if war 
can ever be decent! The Belgians, who know the German nation 
better than the so-called Pacifists and suffer unthinkable agonies, 
demand the continuation of the war, and prefer death to a peace 
which would leave them at the mercy of the savages, even if these 
would (for a moment) consent to abandon the Scheldt and promise 
not to take Flushing the next day.—Yours, ete., De. Vero. 


THE SINEWS OF WAR 
To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sir,—The concluding paragraph of this article, it appears to 
mc, spoils an otherwise admirable résumé. It endorses the usual 
newspaper “ pitfie ” as to the patriotic duty of subscribing to the 
new War Loan, for the purpose * of helping the brave boys in the 
trenches *’ and the conclusion of a lasting peace. 

Now if, as you say, “in return for saving his country by 
making the safest investment in the world, the capitalist will find 
himself possessed of a mortgage for ever on British wealth pro- 
duction at a rate of interest unprecedented for 100 years,” 
the appeal is clearly to his self-interest. The idea that there can 
be any patriotism evoked by appeals to cupidity is an illusion. 
Whatever patriotism means, it involves service and sacrifice, not 
exploitation and gain, But more than this: How does the 
investor “ help to save his country ” ? The Government already 
has the power to utilise all its resources in men, materials and 
credit. The Loan will not help it to increase the Army or those 
engaged on munitions. Those numbers are already fixed by the 
available population and the needs of agriculture and commerce. 
Nor will it increase the available financial resources. Those are 
already fixed by our power of converting wealth into currency. 
As a matter of fact, there is no reason why the Government should 
not have financed the war throughout as they have since 1915— 
by short-term loans, That they are now issuing a long-term loan 
is merely because they believe it to be an opportune financial 
moment. Their calculations may be justified, but in any case it 
will not increase the fund available for investment. 

One other point is sometimes urged. ‘The Loan may divert 
capital from other channels, or income from being consumed. 
This might be true if the State had not already restricted the 
employment of capital by actual regulation or by appropriating 
its returns, and had not also promoted the formation of thousands 
of War Savings Associations for the investment in War Savings 
Certificates or Exchequer Bonds, which offered even greater 
inducements to saving than the new War Loan. 

The only effect of the new War Loan will be to dazzle the 
uninitiated with big figures, to still further foster the pernicious 
illusion that everybody can get something for nothing (and there- 
fore to create a larger rentier class), and in reality for the Govern- 
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ment to secure a possible (but by no means certain) saving in 
interest charges.—Faithfully yours, Cuas. E. SmitTH. 

Warwick Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

January 15th. 

{It is, of course, perfectly true that an internal loan does not 
add anything to the theoretically available resources of the 
country, but in so far as it induces saving—and we do not at all 
agree with Mr. Smith’s view that all that is possible in this 
direction is already being done—it may add very considerably to 
the practically available resources. Some of us might prefer 
other methods of financing the war, but this is the method the 
Government has chosen, and it is as much our duty to support 
it as it was the duty of conscriptionists to assist voluntary re- 
cruiting in 1915,—Eb. N.S.] 


THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
To the Editor of Tut New Statesman. 

Sir,—As a Unionist of long standing, who always reads 
Tur New Statesman, may I ask your “ Irish Correspondent ” 
one question in all good faith ? On page 339 of your last issue 
he says: “To Irishmen . . . words like these sound cruelly 
ironical’; ‘ words like these” are Mr. Duke’s position that 
Ireland can have Local Government at once for twenty-six 
counties, and that, if Ulster consents, this can be extended 
to the whole of Ireland. 

If this plan be not adopted, does he wish things to remain as 
they are? This is clearly not his wish. Does he contemplate 
England’s coercion of “ Ulster” ? I can hardly believe so. 
Then what is the alternative ? 

Unless he has some other solution to propose, surely it would 
be in the interest of Ireland to try Mr. Duke's plan, and not 
introduce disputable matter like “the English origin of the 
Ulster difficulty.”—Yours, etc., J. WELLS. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 

January 17th. 


THE MUDDLE AT THE POST OFFICE 
To the Editor of Taz New SraresmMan. 

Sir,—The policy of the Government at the present time is to 
get the maximum of efficient organisation for the purpose of 
utilising to the full all the resources and ability within the nation 
for the common good. 

The importance of the Post Office as a necessary auxiliary to 
the commercial life of the country needs no labouring. Neverthe- 
less, this branch of national service has been so crippled and 
starved of its efficient workers that any day might witness an 
absolute breakdown in its machinery. In London alone upwards 
of 60 per cent. of the postmen, over 50 per cent. of the sorters, 
and an equally large percentage of telegraphists have been with- 
drawn for the Army and Navy. In some provincial towns the 
percentage is higher (these percentages are of the whole stafling, 
including over-age, medically ineflicient, etc.), with the result 
that, with all the good will in the world on the part of the tem- 
porary force, “ General Chaos” is in command at the Post Office, 
and delay and loss of correspondence has reached alarming 
proportions. 

There is hardly a morning passes but what, in the big oflices, 
there is more correspondence left in the sorting offices than is 
taken out for delivery. Quite recently the Base mail from the 
Army lay in the largest sorting office in the Kingdom (Mount 
Pleasant, London) for a day or two through lack of staff to 
grapple with it: from a purely sentimental point of view, a 
serious business. Complaints have just been made by the staff 
against the methods adopted for handling registered corre- 
spondence, which not only spells delay but certain Joss. Banks, 
Government Departments, even Cabinet Ministers, as well as 
business firms, are suffering seriously from delayed and mis-sent 
correspondence, Of the old staff left, a large number spend much 
of their time in correcting the errors of the untrained temporary 
staff (who do their best under the circumstances) and in answering 
complaints from the public. It takes years to train an efficient 
sorter, and it is the sheerest folly to continue to draw off for the 
Army. None know this better than the administrative heads of 
the Post Office, who, nevertheless, seem powerless to resist the 





encroachment of the military. Perhaps the business public will 
take a hand.—I am, Sir, Yours, etc., 
Cuas. G. Ammon, Chairman Fawcett Asoociation. 


“WATCHING WOMEN’S POWERS ” 
To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

Sin,—While agreeing with a great part of the article under the 
above title in this week’s NEw STaTEsMAN, there are some points 
I should like to criticise. 

The writer raises more than once the question of women’s 
fitness for industry. A great deal of time seems to me to be 
wasted in discussion of this point, which after all is one for woman 
herself to settle, and she will, I hope, allow no one else to dictate 
to her on the matter. If industry is not fit for the average 
woman, then it is not fit for the average man, and it is time for it 
to be so organised that it is fit forhuman beings, men and women 
alike. 

With regard to the Social Welfare Movement, I cannot under- 
stand why all this elaborate machinery need be set up especially 
to watch women, If it confined its work to helping and advising 
them when appealed to, a great deal might be said in its favour ; 
but when it is used to ** examine the achievements of women in 
industry ” and “* to discover whether it is likely to be to the 
advantage of employers to retain large numbers of them,” etc., 
it becomes an unwarrantable interference with the liberty of the 
individual. Why not a Social Welfare Movement to en quire into 
men’s health and efficiency ? One is inclined to suspect behind 
all this the unseen hand of the men who, while forced to accept 
woman’s incursion into industry in war-time, are determined at 
all costs to push her out immediately peace is declared. 

In all this talk of “ advantage to employers ” and “ fitness of. 
women,” what becomes of the “ Right to Work” theory ? Is it 
proposed that, like many other suggested reforms, this should 
only apply to the * superior” section of the community. 

Yours, etc., ANNE E. CorNER 
(Acting Political Organiser). 
Women’s Freedom League, 
144, High Holborn, W.C. 


THE UTILISATION OF ATMOSPHERIC 
NITROGEN 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—Professor Findlay says :—‘* Germany now possesses 
the means of obtaining abundant supplies of cheap ammonium 
salts, and can thus supply her agriculturists with ample amounts 
of the fertiliser so necessary for the intensive cultivation of the 
soil.” 

Is this so? It has been stated, on apparently good authority, 
that Germany is suffering from the want of these fertilisers, of 
which, in normal times, she imports 1,800,000 tons a year. 

I enclose a cutting from to-day’s Times, in which it is stated 
that “ Nitrates made from the air are good only for making 
nitric acid for munition purposes, and do not act properly when 
made into fertilizers for the soil, which is becoming exhausted.” — 
Yours, etc., H. W. Couns. 

12, Prince’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, N. 

January 16th. 


{We do not think there is any doubt about Germany's ability 
to supply her agriculturists with an ample supply of nitrogeneous 
fertilisers so far as technical processes are concerned. How far 
her shortage of man power may be involving a restriction of her 
chemical industry is of course another question. As regards the 
quotation from the Times (it is part of an article by a neutral 
lately returned from Germany), we suggest that it should be taken 
with a grain of salt. We do not think such a statement likely to 
have been made by anyone with even a little chemical knowledge. 


—Ep. N.S.] 


THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 
S1r,—The contributor of the article on Joseph Glanvil, in your 
number of the 13th inst., may be interested in the following 
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literary parallel. He quotes Glanvil as saying that “ the indis- 
putable Mathematicks, the only Science Heaven hath yet 
vouchsaf't Humanity ; have but few Votaries among the slaves 
of the Stagirite.’ This, I understand, was written between 1660 
and 1670. In the fourth chapter of Hobbes’ Leviathan I find 
geometry spoken of as ** the only science that it hath pleased God 
hitherto to bestow on mankind.” The preface to the Leviathan 
is dated April, 1657. I would commend these views, already 
respectable from their antiquity, to the attention of our 
educational reformers.—Y ours, etc., 


January 14th. M. S. Amos. 


Miscellany 
DR. JOHNSON’S OPINIONS 


R. JOHNSON was very unflattering to Scotsmen, 
But his Dictionary was published by a Scotsman, 
five of his six assistants upon it were Scotch, his 
biographer was Scotch, and now he has been anthologised* 
by another member of the race. The punishment, though 
some may think it rather severe, fits the crime; and no 
one need be surprised if it is some day discovered that Sam 
was brought into the world by a Scotch midwife. However, 
as Mr. Bell says, Johnson’s objection to Scotsmen had some 
basis in his day. London was full of them, and they hung 
together like swarming bees. ‘“ The Irish,” he said, “ are a 
fair people ; they never speak well of one another.” ‘The 
Scotch rolled each other’s logs. However, they have united 
to roll his—or, if one may put it so, to feed the hand that 
bit them—and in Paradise he may have reconsidered his 
position. 

Mr. Bell dedicates his collection, ore rotundo, to Mr. 
Asquith, not because he has guided the destinies of our 
country “ by just acts extending the conception of English 
honour among foreign lands, and by words of fire encouraging 
generous minds throughout the world to fight the good fight,” 


but for the simple reason that, 
in a Jong list once compiled by the writer, of quotations from John- 
son, made by Judges on the Bench, Members of Parliament, Writers 
of Leading Articles, Reforming Ladies, and other celebrities, you 
were the only one who 
QUOTED HIM CORRECTLY 


displaying thereby a Johnsonian truthfulness. 


There follow selections to illustrate Johnson's character, his 
views, his wit and humour, and so forth. The selections— 

drawn from many sources, and including anecdotes as well as 
“sayings "—are extremely good, and, with the notes, have an 
agreeable flavour of the compiler’s strongly-marked person- 
ality. Johnson, for those who are attached to him, is one of the 
noblest characters in English history and one of the most 
sensible men who ever lived. Mr. Bell is evidently of this 
sect: perhaps the one defect, if it is a defect, of his collection 
is that he is so centred upon exhibiting Johnson’s virtues and 
the powers of his mind that he does not give quite adequate 
prominence to those of his remarks which owe their interest 
mainly to their wording: the jests, the invectives and the 
characteristic ornaments of speech. I remember at the 
moment two very Johnsonian images improvised in con- 
versation for the purposes of driving home an argument, 
for both of which Mr. Bell might have found room. Discuss- 
ing motives as criteria, he invented the ingenious case of the 
man who throws a half-crown at a beggar, with intent to 


. The Johnson Calendar, or Samuel Johnson for Every Day in the 
Year. By Alexander Montgomerie Bell. Clarendon Press. 2s. net. 


break his head : the mere fact that the beggar gets a valuable 
dinner with it does not make the action a good one. The 
other is the commentary on Hume and such religious 
sceptics: “ Truth will not afford sufficient food to their 
vanity, so they have betaken themselves to error. Truth, 
Sir, is a cow which will yield such people no more milk, and 
so they are gone to milk the bull.” Incidentally, the cow, 
I should say, was Johnson's favourite symbol ; probably its 
name appealed to him, for he relished short fat Saxon 
words as much as he did long Latin ones. He was not 
only candid : but very frequently he really did call a spade 
a spade. 

There is an engaging specimen in his account of the way 
in which his correspondence with the literary forger Mac- 
pherson ended. Macpherson had been threatening him for 
calling Ossian a fraud, and was informed that “I would 
not be deterred from detecting what I thought a cheat by 
the menaces of a ruffian.”” Mr. Bell unfortunately pays 
scarcely any attention to Johnson’s literary criticism. But 
that criticism is important. Johnson as a critic lacked some 
qualities and made some mistakes: but there was always 
something in his criticism even when it was wrong. He 
had common-sense in a prodigious degree: he would stand 
nothing which seemed to him nonsense; and it is a very 
typical story of him that, in order to prove the obscurity 
of certain passages in Thomson’s Seasons, he read every 
other line of them to an unsuspecting hearer, who noticed 
nothing wrong. He is often abused for pedantry ; but there 
is one kind of literary pedantry, more common in our age 
than in his, which he summarised excellently when he said : 
“There is no great merit in telling how many plays have 
ghosts in them, and how this ghost is better than that.” 

His political doctrines Mr. Bell exhibits fairly fully. He 
classifies Johnson’s leading principles as loyalty to Church 
and King, Puritan obedience to conscience, and hatred of 
tyranny and oppression. It is a pity that when people 
refer to Johnson’s politics they ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred quote the remark about not letting the Whig dogs 
have the best of it. He certainly let loose at Whigs as he 
did at Scotsmen. Once he had taken up a position, he 
got all he could out of it: in the way of amusement as well 
as otherwise. His tremendous relish of fun combined with 
his natural vehemence of temper to produce a habit of 
exaggerated speech of which he was conscious, and some- 
times repentant, and for which we ought to be very thankful. 
But he seldom said anything in which he did not believe 
there was a core of truth; and the “ prejudices ’’ which 
inspired most of his mots had plenty of hard thinking behind 
them. His conservatism was mainly the product of his 
reason, partly that of his affections, not at all that of his 
vested interests or mere incapacity to entertain a new idea. 
He was not unacquainted with schemes for the betterment 
of the species when he said: “ Why, Sir, most schemes of 
political improvement are very laughable things.” His 
frequent lectures on the uses of “ subordination ” did not 
proceed from his mere perception of “ a reciprocal pleasure 
in governing and being governed,” but from his reading, 
certainly with impartial intention, of history and human 
nature. As a “ sage” he was unfortunate in that he came 
just before the French Revolution, regarding the two chief 
precursors of which he had said that it was “ difficult to 
settle the proportion of iniquity between them,” and which 
makes him look so thoroughly wrong. He was put in the 
shade by the Liberal movement. The enthusiasts of that 
movement emphasized some aspects of truth; he had 
emphasized others. Perhaps he had too exclusive a pre- 
occupation with the others. He was too apt to dwell on 
the folly and stupidity of mankind, the qualities which 
tend to make all change merely change of evils, which 
infect all forms of administration with corruption and 
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inefliciency, and which no external machinery, nothing 
exeept spiritual regeneration from within, could, he felt, 
diminish. He was disinclined to the idea of rapid progress, 
though not of any progress; political and social stability were 
therefore of the highest importance, for they did at least keep 
everybody mastering his own job. “* Cultiver son jardin,” 
the conclusion of Candide, must have commended itself to 
Johnson even though he did regard Voltaire as a scoundrel 
exceptionally qualified for transportation to the plan- 
tations. But however conservative his mind, and however 
dogmatic his observations about reformers, he never lapsed 
into ungenerous politics. His abuse was always reserved 
for people who were well able to stand it; he did not kick 
those who were down, insult the oppressed, or look with 
the indifference of the hardened theecrist on the miseries of 
any class of men. When Boswell, very young, was raving 
about the heroic virtues of the noble Corsican patriots who 
had attempted to throw off a foreign yoke, Johnson’s sym- 
pathy with him took the form of : 


I wish that there were some cure, like the lover's leap, for all 
heads of which some single idea has obtained an unreasonable and 
irregular possession, Mind your own affairs and leave the Corsicans 
to theirs. 

But this did not imply an absence of the capacity to appre- 
ciate the struggles of a subject race. Allit meant was that he 
disliked monomaniacs, and especially ignorant and useless 
ones: that Boswell was simply a young idiot whose 
secondhand propaganda would do the Corsican cause no good 
whatever. The utterance should be bracketed, for the 
sake of balance, with Johnson's indignant denunciation, not 
entirely accounted for by his Jacobitism, of the ‘* unnatural ”’ 
tyranny of a minority over a majority in Ireland, and with 
the toast he proposed in a company of “ very grave men ” 
at Oxford : “ Here’s to the next insurrection of the negroes 
in the West Indies.” His conversational style of political 
exposition is seen in “ the first Whig was the Devil ” ; his 
matured and permanent conviction about politics in a 
passage, given by Boswell, delivered in the seventy-second 
year of his life : 

A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, will agree. . . A 
high Tory makes government unintelligible : it is lost in the clouds. 
A ‘violent Whig makes it impracticable ; he is for allowing so much 
liberty to every man, that there is not power enough to govern any 
man. The prejudice of the Tory is for establishment ; the prejudice 
of the Whig is for innovation. 


His rider: “ A Tory does not wish to give more real power to 
Government ; but that Government should have more 
reverence,” suggests that in another age he might even have 
been in another party. This is, however, much more 
diffident and softly shaded than was usual with him. Situ- 
ated where he was, there was no doubt about his attitude. 
Perhaps there was no doubt just because there were doubts. 
A man of so receptive a mind, so confirmed a habit of intense 
self-serutiny, had probably, in solitude, boxed the compass, 
of political as well as religious heresies. Dread of the conse- 
quences of religious doubts hardened his complete orthodoxy : 
he became a teetotaler, it may be remembered, because 
abstinence was for him (he said) the only alternative to 
intemperance. Liberalism, we may suppose, he looked 
upon as something like drink : all very well for some people 
at some times, but not a good thing for him and in his 
century. Johnson, however ardent for the preservation 
of law, order and ancient forms, had no regard for wealth, 
except in so far as, in his opinion, it performed indispensable 
social functions ;, and he was quite clear as to what he 
thought the prime objects of government. These he 


would have formulated as the preservation of peace and 
the diffusion of prosperity. 
poor is the true test of civilisation,” 


““A decent provision for the 
he said, and the pro- 


vision included education as well as material goods. This 
and the aversion of war,‘ the extremity of evil,” should be 
the chief care of statesmen; it may be added that many 
statesmen of his time, both Whig and Tory, had never got 
as far as that. His detestation of war is fully illustrated in 
Mr. Bell’s collection. He had no illusions about it : 


It is wonderful with what coolness and indifference the greater 
part of mankind see war commenced. Those that hear of it at a 
distance or read of it in books, but have never presented its evils 
to their minds, consider it as little more than a splendid game, a 
proclamation, an army, a battle, and a triumph. 


And he numbered amongst war's calamitics “the dimi- 
nution of the love of truth, by the falsehoods which interest 
dictates and credulity encourages ”’ : 

A peace will equally leave the warrior and the relator of wars 
destitute of employment ; and I know not whether more is to be 
dreaded from streets filled with soldiers accustomed to plunder, or 
from garrets filled with scribblers accustomed to lie. 


The topical reference has led his anthologist to include 
several of his observations on Frederick the Great’s invasion 
(1744) of Bohemia : 

It is easy to perceive that, if the King of Prussia’s reasons be 
suflicient, ambition or animosity can never want a plea for violence 
and invasion. . . He was to invade a country guarded only 
by the faith of treaties, and therefore left unarmed, and unprovided 
of all defence. When he entered the country, he published 
a proclamation. In this proclamation there is one para- 
graph of which I do not remember any precedent. He threatens 
that if any peasant should be found with arms, he shall be hanged 
without further enquiry ; and that, if amy lord shall connive at his 
vassals keeping arms in their custody his village shall be redu ced 
to ashes. It is hard to find upon what pretence the King of Prussia 
could treat the Bohemians as criminals, for preparing to defend 
their native country, or maintaining their allegiance to their lawful 
sovereign against an invader, whether he appears principal or 
auxiliary, whether he professes to intend tranquillity or confusion. 

We are all anti-Prussians now; but there was a time 
in the eighteenth century when popular lives of the holy 
Frederick were compiled for the benefit of English school 
children, who were adjured to model their conduct upon 
that of the Protestant Hero. 

This dissertation threatens to become, like so many of 
Dr. Johnson’s own, a Rambler. The war having been 
reached, it may conveniently stop : with a hearty commen- 
dation of Mr. Bell’s volume as one which, as Dr. Johnson in 
his more oracular moments might have said, should gratify 
and instruct even an indolent mind without gencrating 
fatigue, and may be deposited in a pocket of normal 
dimensions without inducing a protuberance. 

J. C. SQume. 


ROCKS 


Dust when the years are gone, 
You are not dust to-day, 

But rocks, though winds rage on, 
You scorn your own decay. 


Denying your foreknown end 

You stand, as an age to an hour, 
The lizard’s immortal friend 

And deathless to the flower. 


But the smallest winds and rills 
Still wear your state to worse ; 
And you are the jest of the hills, 
As they of the universe. 
Toro ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
‘or question of what books one would take with 


one for a prolonged sojourn on a desert island 

is an old one. I thought it had lost its interest 
for me, as too remote. For I do not propose to live on 
a desert island; and if ever, by accident, I am cast upon 
the shore of one, clinging to a solitary plank, it is unlikely 
that I shall have spent the last hour on ship-board selecting 
mental food for a highly problematical future as a hermit. 
But a letter from a distressed man in the trenches revives 
my interest in the question. He complains that he very 
rapidly exhausts the books that are sent him; that few 
of them are much use as permanent companions ; and that, 
as they take up room, he can carry only a small bundle of 
them about with him. He cannot make up his mind 
which ones to get and stick to; and he ends by putting 
the ancient poser to me: “ What three” (it is always 
three) “ books would you rather have with you if you 
had to live on a desert island?” He adds, with somewhat 
unnecessary bluntness, that he will not believe me if I 
say that one of them would be the Bible. 


* * * 


I suppose there must be some definition of what a book— 
what one book—is. Otherwise one’s first impulse is to 
demand, as the companions of solitude, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the Dictionary of National Biography, and 
the Ozford English Dictionary—say some hundred and 
twenty volumes in all. With these one could spend a 
fairly long life in retreat without ever reading the same 
page twice. One might even read with a definite scheme 
which would give one the semblance of systematic inquiry 
united with a happy unexpectedness of route. Suppose, 
for example, one were to start each day from something 
one had seen in the morning. A_ boa-constrictor, for 
instance. Having twisted its neck and left it for dead— 
castaways are very powerful fellows—one would go home 
to the old hut and refer to Boa in the Encyclopedia. Having 
learnt all about its anatomy, progenitiveness, and habitats, 
one would then refer to the Ozford Dictionary for the 
derivation of its name. Underneath the philological 
discourse would be quotations from authors who had 
referred to the beast or to its feathery similitude. The 
swift advent of the tropic night would find one still 
immersed in the D.N.B. lives of these authors. Ona large 
rock outside one would keep, with a charred stick, a list 
of the objects already dealt with; once in a way perhaps, 
for sentiment’s sake, one would start from an old word again 
and revive memories of the Boa Trail. A person of simple 
tastes, granted the island produced enough goats and not 
too many constrictors, might well spend in this way a 
life as contented as Horace’s. But to select those three 
hooks would be cheating. 

* * *” 


One might fairly suggest, in such a connection, that a 
book is either (1) any single coherent work by one author, 
or two in collaboration ; or (2) any series of works which 
either has been, or might reasonably be expected to be, 
published in a single volume. The edition for island use 
would not, however, necessarily be a one-volume edition. 
This rules out these distended works of reference, whilst 
letting in every single piece of creative literature that 
exists. There may seem to be an unfair discrimination 
between author and author, the poets, especially, as a body, 
being at a great advantage over the novelists; but if 


novelists will be so verbose they must suffer for it. What, 
then, would one’s three books be ? 


1 te xe 


I can think of a good many books that I have not read 
and that I hope to enjoy reading. There is The Life of 
John Buncle, there is Old Mortality, there is Hard Times, 
there is Tom Paine’s Rights of Man, there is Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity—and 1 am imperfectly acquainted 
with the works of Ben Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher. 
(I have also not read Ordeal By Battle, and I don’t intend to.) 
But the mere fact that one has not read a work which one 
knows to be interesting is not enough to qualify it. It 
would be enough if one were proposing to be marooned 
for a fortnight or three weeks and then taken off the island 
by “willing hands”; but the books one wants for a 
residence of many years are books one is sufficiently familiar 
with to be certain that they will not grow stale at the 


fifty-fifth reading. 
* * * 


Well, Gibbon is a large and a very long book. I have 
been through it once, and I am pretty sure I shall do so 
again, But after that I suspect that the passages with 
pencil-marks beside them will satisfy me. I certainly could 
not, just after finishing it, reeommence it at once, as Lord 
Randolph Churchill used to do, or make a practice of 
dipping into it daily. Great as it is, it is not sufficiently 
varied or sufficiently human. For perpetual reference 
no general history, I think, would do; one must have 
something more of the flavour of everyday humanity 
in it. And every mood and every kind of character must be 
represented. Though the books may supplement one another, 
one finds one’s choice growing at once very narrow. Even 
Horace Walpole’s Letiers or Saint-Simon’s Memoirs 
would pall—at any rate on me. Shakespeare will do; 
but I cannot personally think of anything which, for me, 
would contest the other places with Boswell and Rabclais, 
unless it were Morte d’ Arthur. 

# x * 


There are people, no doubt, who would take Don Quixote 
or Montaigne. One man I know thinks that Tristram 
Shandy would go with him. But Sterne is too short ; one 
would get to know him by heart in a month or two. 
Robinson Crusoe would have obvious advantages, especially 
in an illustrated edition—which would provide one with 
useful models when one was cutting out one’s garments. 
But I think I should take the three I have mentioned— 
unless, indeed, I approached the matter from quite a 
different angle. There is a strong case for taking a selection 
of the more morose and bewildered modern novels—say 
La Curée, Le Paradis des Dames, and L’ Assommoir, or 
a judicious selection from Artzybascheff, Mr. Cannay, 
and Mr. D. H. Lawrence. For these would do a great 
deal to reconcile one to one’s lonely lot. Whenever one 
was regretting the world of men one would find an ever- 
flowing spring of consolation in them. “ After all,” one 
would say, after each agued page, “there is a good deal 
to be said for a desert island.” 

x a oe 


Mr. William de Morgan’s death ends one of the oddest 
careers in the history of English literature. I suppose 
we shall get a few considered estimates of his work in the 
next week or two. The Times obituary was respectful but 
distinctly tepid. The best thing I have seen about him 
thus far is the story of the interviewer who found him hard 
at work, at the publisher's request, cutting 100,000 words 


out of one of his novels. 
SoLtomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS good-natured.” Orinthia, for a child so neglected and 

forlorn, displays remarkable sweetness of disposition, 

Their Lives. By Vio.ter Hunt. Stanley Paul. 6s. Their father, too, that distinguished artist, is a charming 
The Heart of Rachael. By KatnieeN Norris. John person—careless and, so to speak, self-centred in his art, 
Murray. 5s. net. but un-“ Prussian” to the verge of Christianity. The 
Out of the House. By M.E.F.Inwix. Constable. 5s. nct, 8¢neral mood and atmosphere, however, must be admitted 


The brilliance of Miss Violet Hunt’s abilities, her exquisite 
sensitiveness in the discrimination and delineation of mood 
and character, the irresistible patience with which she 
elaborates relevant detail down to its minutest, triumph 
in her latest book over a great number of minor errors and 
defects. I cannot understand how any writer can unite such 
an instinct for the importance of fine shades with such 
carelessness of particulars. I have spoken of * patience ” 
and “ elaboration,”’ and indeed these are almost inevitable 
words in reviewing a novel wrought so successfully in this 
method: yet in another way the novel might fairly be 
described as careless. The punctuation appears to have 
been inserted on no easily-discovered principle. The 
grammar is in many places incorrect. Even the spelling 
is not impeccable. But much more troublesome than any 
such externals is the constant contradiction in stated facts. 
Miss Hunt contradicts herself as to the relative ages of 
the three girls whose lives she is telling: she changes her 
mind as to colour of eyes—even as to condition of com- 
plexion within the space of a single evening. More im- 
portant still, character and reputation are contradictorily 
reported. About one of the girls at one point we are told : 

Her methods were too obvious to pass unnoticed. She gained 
almost at once the reputation of being an unbridled flirt—what vulgar 
men characterised by a grosser name, undreamed of by her in her 
careless innocence. 


Literally within a dozen pages, we are told of the same 
girl that “‘ everybody” felt she “was one of the most 
decent girls in the world,” and that a man of her set had 
formulated the general opinion in the phrase “ ferociously 
virginal.”” A stimulating Preface, signed Miles Ignotus and 
written under shell-fire in Belgium, adds to the compli- 
vations : 

- Suddenly it occurred to me that Violet Hunt’s characters, 
these remorselessly rendered people who were without remorse or pity — 
these people were Prussians. 

Yet as to this definition of “ these people’ as Prussians, 
the main point of the book appears to be that they are 
English—definitely, typically, historically English, English 
of a certain not remote time and kind. That is precisely 
what Miles Ignotus himself proceeds to point out. Their 
Lives, he says, is history : 

if the somnolescent reader will awaken to the fact that selfish- 
ness does create misery he may make a further effort of the imagination, 


and see that the selfishness of the Eighties—of the Victorian and Albert 
era—is the direct ancestor of . . Armageddon. 


The argument works out to nothing more and nothing less 
than that the English of a generation ago were Prussians. 
In that case one sees no reason why the Prussians of to-day 
should not develop, in another generation, into something 
as un-Prussian as ourselves. Such a conclusion is satis- 
factory to the philanthropist, but leaves one doubtful as to 
the utility of attempting to sum up racial characteristics 
at all. And anyway, Miles Ignotus is surely too hard on 
“these people.” Virgilia is the only one of the three girls 
who can by any stretch be called remorseless, pitiless. 
Christina, whose manceuvring to prevent Virgilia from 
“having her hair up” is compared in the Preface to the 
Prussian shelling of a church, is indeed very selfish and 
sometimes unkind, but it is hard if the growing and 
aspiring young may not be selfish and unkind without being 
labelled Prussian, and Miss Hunt herself insists that Christina 
is not merely “ pretty ” and “ intelligent,’ but ‘‘ kind and 


to be depressing. If there is no lack of the simpler personal 
virtues, there is a complete lack of vision, purpose, stead- 
fastness, devotion to anything permanent or noble (always 
excepting, of course, ‘* Papa’s ” art). Christina is generous 
often, she even strikes one as naturally generous: but she 
is often ungenerous. She has simply no standards. Her 
whole concentration is upon herself. She has not in her 
make-up even the poorest substitute for moral fervour. The 
pity of her wasted youth has none of tragedy’s largeness ; 
pathos even would seem too big a word for it. It has 
a cold and hungry quality; there is in it something lost, 
fugitive, frustrated ; it wrings the heart. Beginning with 
the childhood of the three girls, a childhood the actual 
breath and tone of which are made almost unbearably 
actual by Miss Hunt’s genius, we go on to Christina’s pre- 
cocious entrance among the waning social glories of the 
pre-Raphaelite movement and the rising glories of Osear 
Wilde sstheticism. As she grows older, Christina enters 
into “ Society ” in the “high” and narrow sense, but she 
jeopardises all her social opportunities by falling passionately 
and openly in love with a married man old enough to be her 
father, and by refusing the hand of an estimable and rich 
and dull youth. Actuated by fear, dislike and jealousy—but 
chiefly and excusably by fear—she tries to “ keep back ”’ 
Virgilia, who already from childhood has nursed resentment 
at Christina’s privileges-of-the-eldest. Cold, hard, grim, 
sly, Virgilia scores where her sister fails: the book ends 
with her splendid marriage, to which she has bent all 
her ‘own forces and the unwilling attendant forces of the 
family. Christina, who has tried so much and been bafiled 
in so much—who, after her careless rejection of the “ good 
match,” has been reduced to desperate expedients in the 
attempt to make any sort of match at all, is by contrast 
—though she is far the cleverest and prettiest of the three 
girls—a more pitiful figure even than Orinthia, the pale 
“ changeling.”” In its pictures of manners and emotions 
alike, the book is wonderful: it is as powerful in effect 
as it is delicate in method. It leaves one with a sense of 
desolation. 

The Heart of Rachael is an exceptionally good specimen 
of a fairly common type. Its heroine is an American woman 
who has married a divorced drunkard of enormous wealth, 
and finds that her position and popularity leave her bored. 
‘** Bored ” is her own word for it: and from that boredom 
she is rescued by a love-affair with a doctor, handsome, 
famous in his profession, and—he too—enormously wealthy. 
Her divorcee is arranged with rather less trouble than, in 
this country, it takes to get up a cricket-match. And the 
irony of things presently brings up a situation in which she 
finds herself being invited to “ arrange” to get a second 
divorce, this time in somebody else’s interest, not her own. 
How that problem arises and how it is solved I will not 
reveal. I cannot tell whether the whole is intended as a 
propagandist attack on the laxity of American divorce- 
laws: but if so it fails of its object, for it shows the fault 
to lie not in any law or lack of law, but in the lawless mind 
of the community. Granted a society as senselessly rich 
and senselessly self-indulgent as the one here presented, 
it is not to be supposed that the people in it will cast off 
“ the weight of chance desires.” 


‘* I have come to the conclusion,” she told Alice one day, about a 
fortnight later, ** while civilisation is as it is, divorce is wrong. No 
matter what the circumstances are, no matter where the right and 
wrong lie, divorce is wrong.” 
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** I suppore there are cases of drink or infidelity——,” Alice sub- 


mitted mildly. 
** Then it’s the drink, or the infidelity that should be changed!" 
Rachael answered inflexibly. 


I must not be supposed to be expressing any opinion of 
my own about divorce if I remark that Rachael’s contention 
begs the question. But I do not want to suggest that 
The Ueart of Rachael resembles a tract. It is a long and 
varied story, full of colour and life, displaying considerable 
subtlety of characterisation in places (though a certain 
crudity in others): and if sometimes the incidents verge on 
the hackneyed, at other times they are genuinely moving. 

Out of the House is an odd book, clever and interesting, but 
unconvincing. It is mainly concerned with a prodigiously 
old and aristocratic family which, by pride, seclusion, 
eccentricity—and intermarriage—has developed an accen- 
tuated pride, and lives with an accentuated eccentricity. 
A little girl, Carolin, is brought up by a great-aunt in manners 
and modes of speech literally pre-Victorian, and indeed 
the whole flavour is of the eighteenth century. The charac- 
terisation, being frankly a study in the bizarre, can hardly 
be judged by ordinary standards, and the plot, after Carolin 
grows up, is rather wild. The writing is quaint and scholarly, 
reminding one constantly of those old modes and manners 
to which it constantly refers. 

Grratp GouLp. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


For the Right. Essays and Addresses by Members of the 
** Fight for Right Movement,” with a Preface by Sir 
Francis YouncuussBanp. Contributors Viscount 
Bryce, &c. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 

Recueil de Rapports. Organisation Centrale pour une Paix 
durable. Two volumes. The Hague: Nijhoff. 

In the old and spacious days when there was room and to 
spare on the shelves of the world’s library, a man scarcely 
considered himself a writer at all unless he had produced 
single-handed a history of the world or a Universal En- 
cyclopedia in a great many volumes. For some time it has 
been evident that the minute subdivision of labour, so 
characteristic of our factories, was being applied to the 
world of thought and books. In fact the time seems to be 
fast approaching when, just as no individual can produce 
by himself anything more than the twenty-fifth part of a 
pin, so no single writer will be able to do more than produce 
a twenty-fifth part of a book. An enormous number of 
quite short books have been published on historical and 
political subjects during the last year in which each chapter 
is from a different hand. One advantage of the system 
is that the publisher can make of the title-page a perfect 
Milky Way of Intellect and Eminence. Thus the com- 
posite author of For the Right, a book of 246 pages, is 
Viscount Sir Dr. Professor Bryce-Younghusband-Newbolt- 
Robert Bridges-Gilbert Murray-Frederick Pollock-Kerr- 
Steed, &c., &c. The method has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. The object of this book is to define the 
“ulterior ends” or principles for which we entered the 
war, to elucidate, as Sir Francis Younghusband points out, 
the idea of public right as the governing idea of European 
politics. A certain freshness and variety of view naturally 
results from so many different aspects of the same subject 
being treated by different people. Thus it certainly 
gives a fillip to the reader’s interest and attention to 
be able to follow up Sir Frederick Pollock’s discourse 
on A League of Nations with an essay by Mr. Philip 
Kerr on Interstate Relations after the War. The 
great objection to the method is, however, that the 


essays are necessarily extremely scrappy. The average 
space allotted to each writer in this book is less 
than fifteen pages. But not even Sir Frederick Pollock 
can deal adequately with the intricate and important 
questions involved in a league of nations if he tries to 
compress it, as in fact he does, into ten pages. Another 
disadvantage, in a book like this which is intended to be 
popular and is too short to go into details, is that one finds 
quot scriptores tot sententiae. The reader is often left with 
diametrically opposite statements on the fundamental 
questions of international relationship: and as neither 
member of the composite author has space to justify his 
assertion, each remains a contradictory obiter dictum of the 
other. Thus on page 102 Prof. Ramsay Muir tells us that 
**suecesses far more considerable than is generally re- 
cognised ” have been achieved with regard to ‘‘ the es- 
tablishment of the rule of law in inter-state relations,” and 
on page 111 that ‘‘ international law has not been a futile 
and ineffective body of theory. The greater part of it has 
been actually incorporated in the legal systems of the various 
states.” But on page 149 we learn from Mr. Kerr that 
‘* international law, indeed, is not law at all,”’ and that an 
attempt to enforce ** international law (so-called) ” would 
result in defeating international right / 

For the Right gives the reader the British national view 
of the problem of international relations. The two large 
volumes of reports published by the Central Organisation 
for a Durable Peace at The Hague provides an international 
view of the same problem. Among the contributors are 
Dr. Starr Jordan, Rear-Admiral Chadwick, and Mr. Holt 
representing the U.S.A., Mr. Hobson, Mr. Charles Buxton, 
and Dr. T. J. Lawrence of Great Britain, Prof. Forel of 
Switzerland, Prof. Schiicking, Ed. Bernstein, Fried, and 
Lammasch, of Germany and Austria. The outlook is pre- 
dominantly ‘‘ pacifist,” and the value of the different 
contributions varies considerably. But taking the volume 
as a whole the standard is high, and it forms a valuable 
composite body of opinion upon such problems as nationality, 
international organisation, diplomacy, and the economic 
causes of war. It is not possible here to deal in detail either 
with the particular essays or with the many different sub- 
jects treated inthem. If we had to single out any one report 
for comment, we should select the really admirable paper 
on the Parliamentary Control of Foreign Policy by Ed. 
Bernstein. His remarks upon the experiences of the German 
Socialist party in the Budget-Kommission of the Reichstag 
should be pondered over by many people who now talk 
rather glibly of remedies for the disease of ** secret dip- 
lomacy.”’ It would be very useful if some of the more 
valuable contributions which here appear in German or 
French were translated and made available for English 
readers. 


MARRIED LOVE 
Love Poems. By VerRHAEREN, translated by F. S. Firnv. 
Constable. 2s. 6d. 

It is a hard test for a poet to be turned into prose, which 
though it may have a rhythm of its own is not the rhythm 
which carried along his ideas. Mr. Flint has translated 
Verhacren’s Love Poems into prose which is never poor or 
undignified, but a prose which aims first, it seems, at being 
literal. The publisher has written to the Times to say that 
it was intended to print the originals opposite the transla- 
tions. This would certainly have added to the value of the 
book, but still, even as it is, it is one worth having. 

Verhaeren wrote these poems when he was about the 
age of fifty, after about fifteen years of married life. They 
are divided into three parts, The Shining Hours, The Hours 
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of the Afternoon, The Hours of the Evening. Here is one from 


the first series : 

Let us, in our love and ardour, Ict us live so boldly our finest 
thoughts that they interweave in harmony with the supreme ecstasy 
and perfect fervour. 

Because in our kindred souls something more holy than we and 
purer and greater awakens, let us clasp hands to worship it through 
ourselves. It matters not that we have only cries or tears to define 
it humbly, and that its charm is so rare and powerful that, in the 
enjoyment of it, our hearts are nigh to failing us. 

Even so, let us remain, and for ever the mad devotees of this 
almost implacable love, and the kneeling worshippers of the sudden 
God who reigns in us, so violent and so ardently gentle that he 
hurts and overwhelms us. 

Here is another from Hours of the Afternoon, a sequence 
which betrays in hints that the poet had been passing 
through a period of physical and mental sickness: ex- 
periences which have left their mark on some of his poems, 
being turned into lyric exaltations and lurid audacities : 

But you said the word that gently comforts, seeking it nowhere 
else than in your immense love ; and I lived with the fire of your 
word, and at night warmed myself at it until the dawn of day. 

The diminished man I felt myself to be, both to myself and all 
others, did not exist for you; you gathered flowers for me from the 
window-sill and, with your faith, I believed in health. 

Now for the last; from The Hours of the Evening this : 

How gentle are your hands and their slow caress winding about 
my neck and gliding over my body, when I tell you at the fall of 
evening how my strength grows heavy day by day with the lead of 
my weakness ! 

You do not wish me to become a shadow and a wreck like those 
who go towards the darkness, even though they carry a laurel in 
their mournful hands and fame sleeping in their hollow chest. 

Oh! how you soften the law of time for me ; and how comforting 
and generous to me is your dream; for the first time, with an un- 
truth you lull my heart, that forgives and thanks you for it. 

Well knowing, nevertheless, that all ardour is in vain against 
all that is and all that must be and that by finishing in your eyes 
my fine human life, may perhaps be found a deep happiness, 


The last sentence is obscure. “ Finishing in your eyes °— 
does this mean “under your eyes?” It is a very tired 
poem. Many of the last ones are tired poems, but in them 
grateful love is expressed very sweetly, also a kind of humility 
which is a different sort from those brief ecstasies of 
humility which often accompany desire, and have been more 
often sung. These poems are passionate; but in them is 
also that clear consciousness of the other person’s character, 
which is the privilege and beauty of an emotion rarely 
combined with, and indeed apt to kill, passion—namely 
affection. Consequently in reading them we become almost 
as clearly aware of the person to whom they are addressed, 
her emotions and her way of loving as of the poet’s. This is 
not common in love poetry, which usually reflects what in 
the other person has relation to passion. The feelings expressed 
are expressed often in a subtle way, but think about them 
and they will nearly always be recognised as common and 
simple ones. It is this perhaps which gives this series its 
chief value. When we read these poems and remember 
also such poems of Verhaeren’s as the one which begins 


Je suis celui des pourrilures grandioses. . 


we may well be astonished at his emotional range. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


Society and Prisons. By Tomas Mott Ossporne. 
University Press. $1.85 net. 


Yale 


This book is of the highest: interest to anyone who has 
given any thought to the subject of criminals and prisons 
or to the still wider questions involved in the nature and 
administration of criminal law. 


The American note, tears 





in a rather strident throat, is strong in it, and the ardent 
publisher's reference to the ‘‘ big human sympathy ” of 
the author may irritate the fastidious Briton: but he would 
do well to skip the publisher’s announcement, swallow his 
irritation, and read on. The Americans are a most singular 
race: they are not afraid of what is socially new. None 
of us, of course, is afraid of social experiments—in theory : 
what distinguishes the American is that he is not afraid 
of them in practice. In England, it must be admitted, 
Mr. Osborne would be merely a crank; he would have to 
spend his time writing articles in obscure journals on the 
treatment of prisons; he would be an active member of 
some Prison Reform Society viewed with suspicious but 
tolerant respect by ‘‘ the authorities.” In America Mr. 
Osborne is one of ‘‘ the authorities,”’ for he has been made 
Warden of Sing Sing Prison. And in order to conceal 
nothing of his crankiness from the British reader, it must 
be admitted that he once “in order to study prison con- 
ditions first-hand lived the life of a convict for a week, 
serving with what was reputed the roughest gang in Auburn 
Prison, and spending a night in the ‘cooler.’” Imagine 
what the Home Secretary would think on hearing that a 
andidate for the post of Governor of Portland Prison had 
arranged to enter Dartmoor as a convict in order to qualify 
for the Governorship by first-hand knowledge ! 

Mr. Osborne has strange and disturbing views about 
criminals, about punishment, and about prisons. They 
are not mere theories: for he has been allowed to put 
them into practice in two of the largest convict prisons 
in America: and he claims that the effect has been re- 
volutionary for good. The foundation of his methods is a 
complete denial of the existence of ‘* the criminal ” and of 
a ‘‘ criminal class.” He has no patience with the modern 
sciences of penology and criminology in so far as they are 
based on theories connected with the name of Lombroso. 
He is not of course a pioneer in this view, though it is 
remarkable to find it held by a prison official with his wide 
experience of the most dangerous type of convict. It should 
be remembered that Dr. Goring, of Parkhurst Prison, has 
been led to the same conclusions. Mr. Osborne is almost 
equally decided against the ‘‘ conception of the criminal 
as the unfortunate victim of a ‘ disease of criminality’ ” : 
he holds, in fact, that the population of prisons is composed 
of individuals very much like the individuals outside, and 
displaying the same varieties of character, who have been 
led by all kinds of motives and causes to the commission of 
acts called crimes. He is under no sentimental illusions as 
to those acts, for he considers that society should confine 
the criminal until it feels assured that he will not again, 
if released, commit the act. The importance of these views 
comes from their combination with a complete disbelief 
in the efficacy of punishment as a deterrent, and a belief 
that you can reform criminals. No more damning in- 
dictment of the senseless and brutalising cruelty of our 
ordinary prison system to-day has ever been written than 
this by the Warden of a convict prison. It is interesting to 
find that the practical experience of Mr. Osborne has led 
him to the conclusion that you cannot break a man’s spirit 
by punishment: you may torture him by solitary con- 
finement and the rest of the prison regime, you can brutalise 
him, you can break down his mind and his health in the 
same way, but you cannot break his spirit. And the more 
society punishes a criminal with a view to deterring him 
by hurting him, the more obvious the crimes of society 
become to the criminal and the deeper the iron enters into 
his spirit. 

Mr. Osborne does not, however, confine himself to mere 
indictment against existing methods. He has something 
new to offer in their place. His system, the details of which, 
together with the results of its application in two American 
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prisons, should be read in the book itself, consists essentially 
in trusting the criminal, in making him responsible for the 
organisation of prison life. We have only one criticism to 
offer. The extraordinarily good results which undeniably 
followed the introduction of this system at Auburn and 
Sing Sing were clearly in part due to the change from a 
very bad to a better order of things. The psychological 
effect of Mr. Osborne’s methods upon a criminal who had 
for years been suffering the kind of punishment which we 
now inflict at Dartmoor and Parkhurst was naturally 
enormous. The question occurs to us whether anything like 
the same effect would be produced upon criminals who from 
the start had been subjected to Mr. Osborne’s system and 
had never suffered under the old. 

Mr. Osborne has much to say of great interest about 
the criminal law, the courts, and the indeterminate sentence 
in which he is a firm believer. It should be added that his 
book is by no means heavy reading: the narration of his 
prison experiences and his conversations with prisoners 
are extremely entertaining. 


BUDDHISM 
Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism. By ANanpa Coomara- 


swamy. Harrap. 15s. net. 


Western interest in Eastern religions rarely proceeds 
from other than curious motives, and even at this moment 
when, as Mr. Coomaraswamy in his latest monumental 
work on Buddhism says, “ the Western world is beginning 
to realise that it has failed to attain the fruit of life in a 
society based on competition and self-assertion,” the 
alternative ethics which Eastern ideals offer are looked upon 
by those Europeans who are most critical of their own 
civilisation as involving a nihilism and an _ indifference 
to the affairs of this world irreconcilable with healthy 
politics. This is particularly the case with Buddhism, 
whose ideal of Nirvana, the Buddhist term most familiar 
to Western readers, is, judged by Western standards of 
individuality, a ‘‘ Nothingness” containing by no means 
“ All Things ” for those who find it. To the Western mind, 
or, indeed, to any mind believing in the eternal independent 
existence of the individual soul, however much it recognises 
impermanence and ceaseless change to be true of the rest 
of the universe, the annihilation of the individual is 
unrealisable, and a religion which points to such a state 
of being as desirable appears, if not fundamentally irreligious, 
at least to run counter to those very needs which religion 
exists to satisfy. 

But—and without an understanding of this we cannot 
come to any understanding of Buddhism—the point upon 
which this criticism of Buddhist doctrine rests, namely, 
the independent existence of the soul, is exactly what Early 
Buddhism denied. The soul theory and polytheism have 
since crept into that very religion which once rejected them ; 
but originally their rejection was the central position from 
which Gautama, the Buddha, preached the Four Noble 
(or Aryan) Truths and the Noble Path to Arahatship. It 
is the insistence upon the heresy which claims independent 
being for the individual soul, separating it from the eternal 
succession of Becoming which alone is, the complete, 
systematic break not only with the current animistic thought, 
but with theistic thought as well, which constitutes 
Buddhism’s permanent contribution to mankind’s view 
of “things as they really are.” 

The “bitter pill of personal dissolution,” as Professor Rhys 
Davids describes it, has sooner or later to be taken—and it 
16 to the unwillingness to take it that sorrow and suffering 
are due. This is error which must be expelled. “ From 
ignorance arises the thought of Entity, whereas there 





exists but a becoming; from the thought of Self as entity, 
and from the desires of Me arises life; life is inseparable 
from Evil.” Ignorance is maintained by Desire and the 
thought of Me and Mine with all the attendant selfishness 
and superstition. “I,” said Gautama, “ will teach you 
the Noble Truth of the Path which leads to the Extinction 
of Suffering. Give up the delusions of Self—the ‘this 
is I; this is Mine —aspire to union with all that is, has 
been and will be, then you shall escape from this ceaseless 
Becoming and attain the Real, the end of Desire, the absence 
of Passion, Peace, Nirvana!’ Nirvana means literally 
“dying out” as of a fire, a frequent simile in Buddhist 
thought. “‘ The whole world is in flames,” says Gautama. 
“* By what fire is it kindled ? By the fires of lust, resentment, 
glamour; by the fires of birth, old age, death, pain, 
lamentation, sorrow, grief, and despair it is kindled.” The 
salvation of the Arahat is the dying out of these flames— 
the going out, in the heart, of the three fires of Lust, Ill-will, 
and Stupidity. The West_has too often interpreted Nirvana 
to mean the “dying out”’ or annihilation of a soul, but 
no such thing as a soul exists in Buddhism; it is only 
the passions that can die out. And the best answer that 
can be made to those who associate the goal of Buddhism 
with nonentity in the popular sense, is that the 
Buddha and innumerable of his followers attained it, 
and their ministry did not suffer in consequence. The 
Buddha himself led a very active life; for forty-five years 
after attaining “ enlightenment ’’ he walked from place to 
place in the valley of the Ganges preaching his doctrine and 
gathering round him a band of followers, the nucleus of 
his famous order. He mixed with all sorts and conditions 
of men, from kings to peasants, and there is no record of 
his ever having been persecuted or treated contemptuously 
even by the Brahmins, the priests of those days, whose 
livelihood depended on the soul theory which Gautama 
rejected. It is a remarkable fact that a religion so 
fundamentally intellectual, so uniformly tolerant as 
Buddhism, should have been the religion of more than 
half the world for upwards of two thousand years. Mr. 
Coomaraswamy forcibly reminds us of what Buddhism 
offers as against the demands of the world of laisser faire. 
It is not possible, he says, that liberation from resentment, 
coveting, and dullness should ever be ill-timed. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Reminiscences of Lord O’Brien. Edited by his Daucutrer. Edward 
Arnold, 8s. 6d. net. 


Lord O’Brien was known as “* Peter the Packer” in the days of 
Gladstonian and other Coercion Acts, when there was no more im- 
portant issue in Ireland than the character of juries. After retiring 
from the Lord Chief Justiceship of Ireland he dictated his recollections, 
which are mainly of interest in relation to the Land League and the 
Invincibles during the eighties. The story of these events, however, 
has been told so fully and from so many different points of view that 
Lord O’Brien adds little to our knowledge. He was a genial, sporting, 
and quite typical member of his class, and his reminiscences inci- 
dentally reveal the impossibility of the system which it was his business 
to uphold. 


Addresses on Government and Citizenship. By Exinvu Roor. 
Humphrey Milford. 8s. 6d. net. 

A collection of the principal speeches and addresses of Senator Root, 
extending from 1894 to 1916, might have secured greater attention 
in this country if—as at one time seemed possible—he had been chosen 
as the Republican candidate for the Presidency, and had defeated 
President Wilson. As things are, this volume stands only as a sample, 
first of the generation of upright, solid and—let us own—somewhat 
dull American lawyers, which seems to be passing away ; and secondly 
of the habit which the United States carries, perhaps, to excess, of 
publishing colleetions of public addresses. These utterances of Senator 
Root contain some useful criticisms on impatient strictures of the legal 
profession, but too much on such themes as ‘‘ The Spirit of Self- 
Government " to be of thrilling interest. 
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THE CITY 


HE terms of the War Loan were quite as favourable as 
I had been generally anticipated ; more so, in fact. 
In view of the highly complicated nature of the 
arrangements due to the different forms of Loan and the 
various conversion rights, the prospectus is a remarkably 
clear document, which reflects credit upon its compilers. 
An unpleasant feature of the Loans hitherto issued has been 
the manner in which the price has dwindled, and on this 
account financial opinion welcomes two provisions in con- 
nection with the new Loans which should go a long way 
towards preventing any pronounced fall in price. One of 
these is the fact that both the 4 per cent. and the 5 per cent. 
Loans will be taken at their issue price in payment of death 
duties, provided the Loans have been in the possession of the 
deceased at least six months prior to death. This provision 
will prevent large sales when estates are being wound up, 
for executors usually first sell those securities enjoying the 
freest market ; to the extent that payment of death duties 
is made in this form the Stock Exchange will be deprived of 
business, but the absence of such sales contributes, of course, 
to keeping up the price. The other provision is the sinking 
fund, which is ingenious. It is not really a sinking fund, but 
a market support fund, for each month 2s. 6d. for every £100 
of Loan will be set aside for the purpose of buying up 
parcels of the Loan in the market when the price falls below 
that of issue, but as soon as there are ten millions in hand, 
this monthly allocation will be suspended until purchases in 
the market again become necessary, when it will be resumed 
until the fund again reaches the ten-million limit. The mere 
knowledge of the existence of such a fund should tend to 
keep up the price. 
» * * 


The City is not interested in the amount of 4} per cent. 
Loan that will be converted, but is more concerned with the 
amount of new money that will be provided. Estimates in 
this direction are fairly optimistic and vary between five 
hundred and seven hundred millions. It will certainly be a 
good thing to have the conversion right out of the way. When 
the 4} per cent. Loan was issued the Treasury was unneces- 
sarily kind to holders of Consols, and it may be interesting 
to work out the position of such holders who availed them- 
selves of the privilege given them of converting their Consols 
into 4} per cent. War Loan, which, in turn, carries the right 
of conversion into the new Loans. The holder of £100 of 
Consols in order to convert them into the 44 per cent. War 
Loan had to acquire £133 6s. 8d. of the latter at par. On 
this, however, he has received 44 per cent. per annum and 
can now sell it at its cost price. His Consols he could convert 
into £66 13s. 4d. of 4} per cent. Loan, which is now worth 
precisely that sum if converted into the new 4 per cent. or 5 
per cent. Loan. Had he retained his Consols, they would 
now be worth £58 10s., so those who decided to avail them- 
selves of the Government’s generous offer may flatter them- 
selves they have done very well thus far. It costs the State 
a good deal more, however, in the shape of interest, and the 
amount of new money that was attracted was not so con- 
siderable as to seem worth the sacrifice ; and yet there are 
some people who are disappointed that the Treasury has not 
on this occasion given Reldeve of Consols a further oppor- 
tunity to exchange ! 

* * * 


The bank reports show that profits for the last half-year 
have been generally increased, in spite of the depreciation 
on investments that has occurred. Generally speaking, there 
is a marking down of securities to correspond to the new 
level of interest afforded by the War Loan, and many people 
find that they have left it too late to be able to sell their gilt- 
edged securities for the purpose of investing in the War 
Loans. Rubber shares keep firm and some industrials are 
rising sharply, Fraser and Chalmers, which were recom- 
mended here on November 18th last at 29s. 6d., being now 
45s. Transactions are few, however, attention being con- 
centrated upon the War Loans. 


As the 5 ey convert the 44 per cent. Loan into the New 
5 per cent. n is so valuable, only a lunatic or an ordinary 
set of trustees (who always like to leave things as they are) 
would decide not to convert. Some people, however, through 
ignorance or accident may fail to fill up the necessary form, 
and on this account the authorities are to be praised for 
having looked after the interests of the pact investor 
through the Post Office, for it is officially stated that all 
holdings of less than £100 of either the 4} per cent. War 
Loan or the 5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds which were pur- 
chased through the Post Office will be converted into the 
5 per cent. War Loan without any action on the part of the 
holders, unless these signify dissent to the Controller of the 
Post Office Savings Bank on or before February 16th. 
Forms for signifying such dissent may be obtained at an 
Money Order Office ; it is to be hoped that only a small 
supply has been printed. The position of holders of the War 
Savings Certificates as regards conversion into the Loan has 
not been made clear. Mr. Bonar Law stated at the Guildhall 
that War Savings Certificates would be available for sub- 
scription to the Loan and the Post Office circular states that 
persons who desire to apply War Savings Certificates or 
Savings Bank deposits in payment of applications for the 
Loan can do so at the time of — An inquiry of 
the Authorities, however, elicits the information that War 
Savings Certificates tendered in support of applications for 
the New Loan will be taken as representing cash at the cost 
price—viz., 15s. 6d. per Pound Certificate, this applying 
equally to small and large amounts; in other words, no 
allowance is made for accrued interest, which seems some- 
what unfair, seeing that holders of the 44 per cent. War Loan 
receive the full allowance in the conversion for accrued 
interest. The War Savings Certificates will only be accepted 
provided the name and address of the holder shown on the 
certificates agree with the name and address of the applicant 
for the Loan. As to whether it is desirable to exchange War 
Savings Certificates for the new Five per Cent. Loan, this 
depends on circumstances. Allowing for compound interest, 
War Savings Certificates produce 5} per cent. per annum, 
free of income tax. The poor man who holds these War 
Savings Certificates, and who is not subject to income tax, 
might find it slightly more advantageous to exchange into 
the 5 per cent. War Loan, provided he allows the interest to 
be added to his Post Office Savings Bank account (which 
he can do by applying through the Post Office), for he then 
does away with the reduced “surrender value” of the War 
Savings Certificates before they mature ; but people who are 
subject to income tax, even at the lowest rates, gain nothing 
by converting. 
* * 

The Bankers’ Magazine (published monthly by Waterlow 
and Sons, at 1s. 6d. net) keeps a monthly record of the rise 
or fall in price of 887 Representative Investment Securities, 
divided into thirty-one groups, which is, I believe, the only 
compilation regularly made in this country that compares 
with the numerous sets of statistics of a similar nature kept 
and published in the United States. According to the 
Bankers’ Magazine tables, the aggregate value of the 387 
Representative Securities, which on November 20th last was 
£2,797,782,000, fell in December to £2,758,349,000, a decline 
of £89,433,000 ; the fall in values during the twelvemonth 
reaches the high figure of 149 millions, which is less than that 
of 1915, when the depreciation amounted to 207 millions ; 
compared with the prices ruling at July 80th, 1914, the 
shrinkage is not less than 583 millions. The decline during 
the past year has been greatest in British Municipal Secu- 
rities and Railway Stocks. Fourteen of the thirty-one 
groups, however, show capital ny ore during the year, 
including rises of 87.5 per cent. in Mining Shares, 24 per cent. 
in Shipping Shares, and 12} per cent. in the shares of Com- 
mercial and Industrial undertakings. The shares of British 
Banking Companies also show a slight increase in price 
during the year. A word of praise should be given to the 
excellent educational section of the Bankers’ Magazine, which 
is sufficiently up to date to publish a special series of articles 


for lady bank clerks. 
Emit Davies. 
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A SOLDIER OF LIFE 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT 
“The vigour and purity of Mr. de Selincourt’s 
thought are a perpetual delight.”—New Statesman. 
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By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS 
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By M. E. F. IRWIN 
“A novel in a thousand, the work of art delicately 
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—Field. 
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‘A vision of minor intellectuals, more brilliant than 
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By CONINGSBY DAWSON 
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—Times. 
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164 pp.; cloth, 1s, net, by post 1s. ad. net. 


THE BELIEF IN PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. 
By E. S. P. HAYNES, 
Author of ‘* Religious Persecution,”’ &c 
An admirable book on a topic of universal interest. 
London : Watts & Co., Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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With a Foreword by IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 
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“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS,” 


JANUARY, 1917, SUPPLEMENT. 


Containing a Special Survey of the Field of 
Investment and a Study of the-Steel and 
Allied Industries after the War. 

The above work gives the latest details of 100 
specially selected securities covering the whole 
available field of investment, particulars of 
further investments, together with yield tables 
and general hints of value to every investor. 
Also details and hints regarding the New War 

Loan. 
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The Fabian Research Department 


25 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER 








HE Fabian Research Department is an association of persons and Trade Unions interested 
in social, industrial and political problems, and co-operating to promote investigation and 
research. Whilst the Department had its origin in the Fabian Society, to which many 

of those connected with it belong, it has, from the start, had its own funds, administered by an 
Executive Committee annually elected by its own membership by postal vote. The Department 
is thus entirely independent and autonomous. Full membership is confined to Trade Unionists 
and Socialists. It also admits as Associates or Subscribers others who are in sympathy with its 
work, without exacting from them adherence to any party or dogma. Among these Associates, 
indeed, are men and women of diverse opinions, agreed only in the pursuit of knowledge. In the 
same spirit the Department assumes no corporate responsibility for the conclusions to which any 
of the investigators or researchers may come, whose work it assists, or whose reports it may publish. 
In the investigations it initiates it leaves each person, or group of persons, entirely free to arrive 
at whatever results the research may lead to. The Associates have proved very useful to the De- 
partment in the work of research ; but the reports issued represent in all cases conclusions reached 
by Trade Unionists and Socialists who are full members of the Department. 


The work undertaken by the Department varies in character. At all times it is answering 
enquiries on the most diverse topics (such as employment, public health, drink, education, and 
industrial organisation)—very often for Trade Union or other Labour Organisations. The War 
has widened the range of this service, whilst sweeping off to the Colours nearly all the younger 
male workers. Nevertheless, five separate Committees of Enquiry have been during 1916 actively 
at work, each with its own group of researchers, investigating respectively : (A) Women in Industry 
—the conditions under which women are now working in the manufacture of munitions of war, 
and in other trades ; (B) How to Pay for the War—the way in which, when Peace comes, the heavy 
financial burden may best be borne, so as neither to depress the Standard of Life nor to cripple 
industrial enterprise ; (c) Trade Union Organisation and Regulations, with a view to thinking 
out in advance the problems which will arise after the War; (p) International Agreement—the 
new organisation for the adjustment of differences between States, and for international legislation, 
by which future wars may perhaps be prevented ; and (E) Professional Organisation—the means 
by which the various brainworking professions control and direct their several vocations, and the 
relation of the professions to the manual workers. 





Other subjects are taken up (i.) as they seem urgent ; (ii.) as groups or researchers can be 
organised ; or (iii.) as they are pressed for by subscribers. For instance, in 1915 a special Committee, 
acting in conjunction with the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress and the 
Labour Party, prepared gratuitously the greater part of The Labour Y car-Book, which was published 
at one shilling. A special report on Trade Unionism in Germany was published in January, 1916 
(7d. net). Elaborate reports on the Working of the National Insurance Act, Co-operative Production 
and Profit-sharing, the Co-operative Movement, Industrial Insurance, State and Municipal Enterprise, 
Suggestions for the Prevention of War, and English Teachers’ Professional Organisation were published 
in 1914-15 as Supplements to The New Statesman. 


Additional volunteer workers, trained or untrained, men or women, able to give whole time or 
only a few hours a week, are urgently needed to replace those called to the Colours. There is no 
work more truly of National Importance than social investigation. Many of the enquiries cannot 
wait until the War is over ; if they are to be in the least useful they must be undertaken now. If 
we delay we shall fail to get the information which is necessary when reconstruction has to follow 
wreckage. 

Subscriptions, or any enquiries, may be sent to L. Arnot, Acting Secretary, at 25 Tothill 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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